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SCRIBNER’S HOLIDAY BOOKS 


OLD CREOLE DAYS— By Grorce W. Casre. Large 8vo, $6.00. 

A few copies still left of the Special Limited Edition of 204 numbered copies, printed on Fapan paper and bound 
in full vellum stamped in gold. Each $12.00 net, 

This edition of Mr. Cable’s masterpiece is a most remarkable achievement. Mr. Herter’s illustrations, while 
charmingly in key with the stories, are exquisite in their firmness, grace, and feeling, and the volume, with its wide 
margins, fine paper, and beautiful printing, marks an epoch in the art of book-making on this side of the water, 
forming an ideal gift-book, It is as unique in its mechanical perfection as the stories themselves are in our literature. 





LONDON: As Seen by OC. D. Gibson — Written and illustrated by Cuartes Dana 
Grson. Large folio, 12x18 inches, $5.00,  Edifion de Luxe, limited to the first 250 impressions, 
with special features. $10.00 net. 

The readers of Scribner’s Magazine will remember this interesting -series of articles, but they will probably be 
much surprised at the present torm, The large size has made it possible to do even greater justice to the illustrations, 
all of which have been remade, and much unpublished material has been added, making practically a new presentation 
of the subject, The volume represents Mr, Gibson’s most important artistic output so far, and is of the greatest interest. 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS TREE — By Henry Van Dyke. 8vo, $1.50. 


Dr. Van Dyke is here in his happiest vein, for his keen feeling for nature and his deep retigious sense have com- 
bined to render this story, dealing as it does with the transition to Christianity from primitive savagery, vivid and moving in 
the extreme, The illustrations by Mr. Howard Pyle are noteworthy examples of that artist’s sterling and satisfactory work, 


SOCIAL LIFE IN OLD VIRGINIA — By Tuomas Netson Pack. 42mo, $1.50. 


Many of the lovable peculiarities and the individual social developments of ante-bellum Virginia have been dwelt 
upon by Mr. Page in his stories, but the present volume contains his only careful and detailed study of the condition 
that obtained among those picturesque people before the ravages of war laid the country desolate. Assisted by old 
photographs and daguerreotypes the Misses Cowles have produced a series of pictures which, while charmingly imag- 
inative and artistic, help the reader greatly in obtdining a correct idea of the people and things described. 


THE DECORATION OF HOUSES—By Eprrh Wuarton and Ocpen Copman, Jr. 


Square 8vo, $4.00. 


This important volume will be found most helpful to all the thousands of people who are striving to ‘* make the 
best” of their surroundings, zsthetically speaking. ‘The problems continually encountered in the effort to get the vest 
effects from various architectural conditions are here met by suggestive descriptions; a series of fifty-six photographic 
illustrations which show what the artistic taste of different periods has already devised, and the book presents many 
new aspects of a subject far too much neglected among us, 


AUDUBON AND HIS JOURNALS—By Mari R. Aupuson. 1n 2 vols., 8vo, $7.50. 


The granddaughter of our greatest ornithologist has brought to light'in these interesting volumes much new 
material about the famous naturalist. They contain a careful biography prepared from his own writings, and correct- 
ing and adding tothe former accounts, the full text now for the first time published, of his well-known journals of trips 
to Europe, Labrador, and the Missouri River, 1826-1843, and the romantic **Episodes”’ of life and travel in the West. 
Dr. Elliott Coues has copiously annotated the Journals in the light of the latest ornithological science, and the volumes 
are abundantly illustrated. 


THE HISTORY OF OUR NAVY—By Joun R. Spears. In 4 vols., 12mo, $8.00. 


Mr. John R, Spears is peculiarly fitted to tell the tale of our naval heroes, as his stories of the sea have shown, 
and he has made of the exploits of tor Paul Jones, Nicholas Biddle, David Porter, Oliver H. Perry, Thomas 
Macdonough, David G, Farragut, and the rest of the ‘‘fighting captains’ who have so worthily upheld the honor of 
the flag, a story of absorbing interest which every American should read with pride, ’ 
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Pears’ Soap 
must always continue to hold its place in the good opinion 
of women who wish to be beautiful and attractive. Its 
purity is such that it may be used on the tenderest and 


most sensitive skin, even that of a new-born babe. 
(Established over 100 years—z2o International Awards. Be sure you get the genuine.) 
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concentrated nutriment 
sof prime lean beef 
further strengthened in 
muscleforming constit- 
-‘uents by the addition of 
owdered beef, thewhole 








ae being appetizingly spiced 
h . le and seasoned and — 
|) - > — lor immediate use wi 
| " ceeeeeitis ——_ hot. or cold water. 


| [gent both meat and drink a foe to fatigue 
which gives added strength and vitality to all whouse it. 


To be had of all grocers and druggists. 
- Theinteresting little pamphlet Various Views on Vigoral’’is mailed for the asking 


L Armour & Company 
Chicago. 
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A HANDSOME CHRISTMAS GIFT 


THE BOOK BUYER 


A Monthly Review of Current Literature 








No one who loves books should miss THE Book Buyer. It presents 
a complete survey of contemporary literature, and of the events in the 
literary world, Its articles bear the stamp of authority, being written 
and signed by the best known authors and critics. Its illustrations are 
profuse and beautiful, including etchings, photogravures, wood engrav- 
ings, fine half-tone engravings, color plates, etc. Its contents are ex- 
ceedingly varied and cover every subject that attracts the book lover. 














The Contributors for 1898 include 
ny: iz James Bryce 
; HENRY VAN DYKE 


RussELt STURGIS 
W. C. BROWNELL 





HARRIET PrReEscoTT SPOFFORD 
E. S. MARTIN 

BRANDER MATTHEWS 

AD 4 W. L. ANDREWS 


GEorRGE W. CABLE 

LoutsE CHANDLER MOULTON 
M. H. SpreLMan 

HAMILTON W, MABIE 


aa ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $1.00 SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers 


153-157 Pifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


IDA J. BURGESS WHIDDEN’S (specially 


849 Marshall Field Building, Chicago Natural History) BOOKS 


MURAL DECORATIONS 


A GREAT BOOK. NOW READY 
Special Designs 


In Portia’s Gardens 
for Furniture, Fabrics and 


By Wm. SLoaNeE KENNEDY. 
A New Volume of Out-door Essays, and daintily illustrated and 
Embroideries ; for Portieres 
and Curtains 


bound. Will be one of the best books for a Christmas gift, 
Estimates Furnished for Painting and Papering 











12mo. Cloth, - $1.50 


Atall Booksellers everywhere. 
4a7-Send for catalogues. All sorts of Natural History Books. Of 
all booksellers or sent by 


BRADLEE WHIDDEN, Publisher, 18 Arch St., Boston. 
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“All that a Good Paper 
Could Be”’ 


The Chicago 
Times-Herald 


The Standard of Clean and 
Conservative Journalism 








A progressive paper for the office and the family 


circle, presenting 


A Strong Combination of Literary 
and Artistic Features 








FOR THE READER 


Who seeks truth in news, judgment in editorial com- 
ment, quality and quantity in current reading matter, 
Tue Times-HeEra_p is unsurpassed. 


FOR THE ADVERTISER 


Who wants to reach an immense number of intelligent, 
well-to-do readers at a moderate expense, it is not 
excelled by any other Chicago newspaper. 








~The Chicago Times- Herald 


154-158 Washington Street 1612-1513 American Tract Bldg 
CHICAGO NEW YORE 
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HERBERT 8. STONE & CO’S PUBLICATIONS 





Sener 


THE WORKS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE 


Newly collected, edited, and for the first time revised after the author’s final manuscript 
corrections, by EpmunpD CLARENCE STEDMAN and GrorGcr EpwARD WoopsBerry. With many 
portraits and facsimiles, and pictures by AtperT EpwarpD STERNER. Ten volumes, 12mo,,in a 
box, $15.00; or separately, $1.50 each net. 


on “At 23 tps te the future is it probable that the labors of his present editors and publishers will be superseded.” 
—New a 

‘** Doubtless no other men in this SF, were better fitted forjthis arduous and delicate task than those who 
have, at length, undertaken it.”—New York Times. ; 


SECOND EDITION 


WHAT MAISIE KNEW 


By HENRY JAMES 
12mo, $1.50 


Henry James’s masterpiece.— Chicago Times-Herald. 

A notable work of fict ayy ogee a Eagle. 

The book contains some of the author’s cleverest dialogue.—New York Trivune. 

The book is an admirable study of life, not a “realistic” picture of life, but life felt and interpreted by a 
rich imagination. The book should add largely to the reputation of Mr. James.—/ndianapolis News. 

It is im ible, hot as we are from the first reading of it, to give wae f like an adequate appreciation of this 
new book by Mr. Henry James. It is a work of art so complex, so many-colo: so variously beautiful, that one must 
get it in a certain perspective of time before one shall find a formula that may even partly express it... . It is as if 
one came from one’s first intimate communion with a new immortal; for each new work of art achieved—is it not a 
new immortal? One is bewildered, one is a little intoxicated. The splendid voice still rings in one’s ears, the splendid 
emotions still vibrate in one’s heart.—London Chronicle. 


THE VICE OF FOOLS 


A new society novel of Washington life by H, C. CHATFIELD-TayYLor, author of “Two 
Women and Fool,” “ An American Peeress,” etc., with ten full-page illustrations by RAyMoND 
M. CrossBy. 16mo, $1.50. 


Mr. Chatfield-Taylor has brought ought out a fourth novel, and one which is distinctly a gain in style over his 
thera achievements in that line. Asa series of society scenes the panorama of the book is perfect. Adinnerat the 

ungarian embassy is detailed with much humor, great pictorial power and keen knowledge. The dialogue may be 
characterized heartily as crisp, witty, and sparkling. Mr. penal op np proves himself a past master of epigram; 
and if opgiaty were to talk a tenth as well as he represents there would be no cause for accusing it of frivolity. —Chicago 


FOR THE LOVE OF TONITA 


And Other Tales of the Mesas, by CHARLES FLEMING EmsrEE, with a cover in three colors from 
a painting by FERNAND LUNGREN, 16mo, $1.25, ' 


In the great and ever-increasing army of ‘‘local colorists’”’ Mr. Charles Fleming Embree deserves a foremost 

lace. His volume of short stories of the great Southwest, ‘* For the Love of Tonita and Other Tales of the Mesas,”’ is 
ull of good things. Mexicans, Spaniards, cow-punchers, sheep-herders are all excellently drawn, and there is a fresh- 
ness and a charm about each of these stories that make it ad ight. In one or two the delicate pathos recalls some of 
the earlier of Bret Harte’s work, while “ His Terrifying Nemesis,”’ the macy told by a cow-puncher of the wooing of an 
unwilling swain by a lady who “laid a heap o’ store by her instincks” and found it hard “fier a woman with instincks 
fer to be an old maid,” is as full of broad, rollicking humor as anything of its kind that has been written in recent 


years — Now Yord Su <i 


A successor to “Menticulture.” By Horace FLercuer.”’12mo, $1.00. 


The favorable recone which Mr. Fletcher’s first book, ** Menticulture,” met with has been the encouragement 
toward the publication of a new volume of simple philosophy adapted to every-day life. The book is written in an 
admirably direct and reasonable style, and its suggestions toward the attainment of happiness cannot fail to attract. 
In pone are millions of people who would be made happier by reading this clear practical sensible thesis.—Chicago 

er Ocean. 











To be had of all Booksellers, or will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


cuxcaco HERBERT 8S. STONE & CO. new vorx 
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NOTES 


HE ADMINISTRATION FACING 
CONGRESS is not wholly at its ease. 
The Hawaiian question is likely to be 
disposed of without much difficulty, 
since annexation is already fait accompli, and even 
the surviving supporters of the Cleveland-Blount 
policy will hardly have the heart to make a last 
ditch opposition to a measure whose friends are 
enthusiastic while its enemies are lukewarm. But 
with respect to the,Cuban question, no such satisfac- 
tory prospect opens out. Mr. McKinley personally 
was, and probably is, in favor of decisive measures. 
He went into office determined to take such an 
uncompromising position toward Spain that Cuban 
independence or the suspension of diplomatic rela- 
tions would be inevitable. But he was not long in 
learning that there is a deal of difference between 
what a candidate wishes and what a President may 
accomplish. ‘The amount of outside influence of a 
peculiarly effective sort that has been brought to 
bear on Mr. McKinley in this matter is almost 
incalculable. Nine out of ten of the men to whom 
the President looks for light have advised him 
against taking a stand that would jeopard the peace 
of the Nation. Nearly all the cabinet officers, 
especially those whose influence with the President 
is strongest, have persistently advocated slow and 
cautious procedure, Mr, Gage capping his arguments 
invariably with the statement that a war would bring 
the country to a silver basis. 

Reluctantly Mr. McKinley has abandoned his 
dream of posing as the liberator of Cuba. He will 
attempt to follow the via media during the coming 
session. He will plead for Cuban autonomy and 
oppose resolutions granting belligerency to the insur- 
gents. But will he be able to drive the wild horses 
of Congress? That is rather more than doubtful. 
The silver men are a unit for war. Many gold 
republicans, supporters of the Administration in all 
other respects, here fall out shrewdly with the Ad- 
ministration. A joint belligerency resolution was 
only blocked in the house last spring by the promise 
that the Cuban war would be ended before Decem- 
ber. Mr. McKinley has nearly three years to wait 
before appealing again to the people. Haply Cuba 
will be forgotten by November, 1900. But the 


Congressmen have to go out and face their warlike 
constituents a year hence. 
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THE CURRENCY MUDDLE is even more 
puzzling for the President. ‘The Secretary of the 
Treasury has formulated a very definite plan—such a 
plan as might come from the mind of a precise man 
of business unused to considering political exi- 
gencies. It-includes the retirement without re- 
issue of smal] paper money, the issuance of 234 per 
cent. bonds to provide for this and to be a first step 
toward the refunding of the public debt, the limita- 
tion of government bills to amounts over twenty 
dollars, ultimately the abandonment by the Govern- 
ment of the ‘banking business.”’ Only the first 
feature of this programme—the retirement of the 
greenbacks—will be presented to Congress. But 
small as the concession may be, and essential as it is 
to the development of a correct national financial 
system, it will not be granted by the Senate. This 
is the opinion of the best informed students of afffirs 
in Washington. On its face the Senate shows a 
majority of four or five against any scheme for cur- 
rency reform. To carry the measure outlined by 
Mr. Gage, Mr. McKinley would have to be cer- 
tain of the support of Murphy, of New York, and 
Smith, of New Jersey, both half-hearted gold demo- 
crats ; Chandler, of New Hampshire, whose erratic 
nature makes him always a doubtful factor; and 
Allison, of Iowa, an old greenbacker. In addition 
to these Senators, he will have to win over by offices 
or otherwise three or four silver republicans—Wol- 
cott, Hansbrough, Carter, and McBride. But the 
margin is very small, and the preponderance of testi- 
mony is all in favor of the prediction that any plan 
for modification of the present system will fail. 
Still, Mr. Cleveland was able to compel an even 
more hostile Senate to repeal the Sherman act, and 
in politic management of legislation Mr. McKinley 
is described as at his very best. 


ITIS CURIOUS TO NOTE that as the'neces- 
sity for the establishment of a definite and purpose- 
ful foreign policy grows on the people, the quality 
of our diplomatic service is steadily deteriorating. 
It is true we have no ‘* Bob’’ Schencks or ‘* Pat ”’ 
Egans nowadays, but neither have we any Lowells, 
Phelpses, Washburnes, or Edwardes Pierreponts. 
The best that can be said for Mr. Hay is that he is 
colorless; for General Porter that he is a grace- 
ful speaker at dinners. Andrew D. White, al- 
though a person of a high order of intelligence, is 
pettish, quarrelsome, and almost hysterical at times— 
the last man in the world to deal with delicate inter- 
national questions. Charlemagne Tower is what 
his name might indicate. General Woodford is a 
frayed politician who took the Spanish mission after 
it had been kicked from pillar to post. Mr. Draper 


is almost unknown, and will be less than a cipher at 
the Roman court when it becomes understood that 
the secretary of the legation is an ambassador on his 
‘own account, accredited by his grace the Archbishop 
of St. Paul to the papal court. In the East we have 


fared even worse. Mr. Buck’s appointment was a 
sad blunder. He is a Georgia carpet-bagger whose 
whole distinction arises from his leadership of the 
Black Republican vote in two states. He is William 
Pitt Kellogg or Warmouth slightly amplified. If 
the activity of the Germans and Russiaris in China 
should lead to complications with Japan, we would 
be delightfully represented in the storm center by a 
man whose knowledge of diplomacy ends when he 
has voted forty negroes in a National Convention. 
As for Mr. Bryan, the new minister to China, he is 
an amiable young man, and nothing further can be 
said in his favor. He was a representative in the 
Illinois legislature, and is a friend of Congressman 
Hopkins, in whose district he lives. He will hardly 
shine in comparison with his predecessor, Mr. Denby, 
or with the British envoy Sir Claude M. Macdonald, 
who, although not yet forty-five, has earned dis- 
tinction both as soldier and diplomat. He left the 
army in 1887, and was appointed consul at Zanzi- 
bar. Later he became commissioner on the west 
coast of Africa. His appointment to succeed Sir 
Nicholas R. O’Conor was generally applauded. 


THE DREYFUS CASE has been revived by 
the Dreyfus clique, whose power and activity 
arouse considerable suspicion as to their source. 
The case presents many curious features, and the 
hints dropped by the Paris papers are most disturb- 
ing. One of them is to the effect that the emperor 
of Germany pledged his ‘‘ word of honor as a 
man,’’ and offered to pledge his word of honor ‘as 
an emperor,’’ to Casimir-Perier that Dreyfus was 
not guilty. Nevertheless the court went ahead and 
found him guilty, and on the whole, taking every- 
thing into account, the evidence was enough to con- 
vict. The incriminating documents were found in 
the office of a German attaché or somewhere else. 
The handwriting looked like Dreyfus’s. The 
Alsatian Jew was already under suspicion. ‘* Drey- 
fus wrote this,’’ said the expert. The captain was 
summoned and ordered to write a number of letters 
at dictation. One of -the letters read to him was 
an incriminating document. He faltered, shook, 
gave every sign of acute perturbation. Then he 
was arrested. While in prison he told one of his 
guards that he had only given secrets to the Ger- 
mans in the hope of gaining more important secrets 
from them. The evidence showed that every 
movement of the French troops on the frontier was 
known to the German military authorities; that 
Dreyfus was one of a very few men who knew of 
these movements in advance; that he was living far 
beyond his income; that the handwriting closely 
resembled his in every important respect. Only 
one of five expert witnesses testified in his behalf. 
There was not evidence enough to convict a man 
of murder; there was enough evidence to justify the 
destruction of one man for the protection of thirty 
millions. 
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A FEW WEEKS AGO the world was bright- 
ened by the cheerful news sent out from Hartford 
that Mark Twain’s debts were finally paid ; or if 
not already paid, at least they were under control. 
It was very gratifying information—especially to 
those who had been forced through several years to 
shed sympathetic tears over Mr. Clemens’s mis- 
fortunes. We were not for long allowed to go un- 
harassed, however. Some agreeable person—pre- 
sumably Mr. Clemens’s press agent—speedily dashed 
into print with a denial of such furious vigor that 
our momentary gratification seemed nothing less 
than a deadly insult to the distinguished humorist. 
Apparently nothing is more offensive to Mr. Clem- 
ens and his friends than a suggestion that he has 
paid his bills. The villain who spread the report 
was shown up as an insidious enemy—a human 
serpent. The public were warned that they must 
still strain every nerve to buy Following the Equator, 
the sales of which we may believe fell off during 
the few days that elapsed between accusation and 
denial. 

Since Mr. Clemens has chosen—for advertising 
or other reasons—to weep in the market-place, it 
was inevitable that he should scorn allegations of a 
return to happiness. But a simple denial would 
have been more dignified than the melodramatic in- 
vective. Or course it is a matter for regret—and 
Tue Cuar-Boox is not insensible to its pathetic 
side that Mr. Clemens is overwhelmed with debt ; 
but it is infinitely sadder that he allows his friends 
to place him in an attitude so reminiscent of the 
Cherry Sisters and their impassioned appeal to the 
public to ‘* come and help pay off the mortgage on 
the farm.”’ 


OF THE, REMAKING AND UNMAKING 
of books there is apparently as little end as of their 
making. We have already seen the expurgator at 
work on Ojfiver Twist, and now it is the harmless 
looking Sketches 5y Boz which are to be torn to 
pieces. The authorities at Darlinghurst Jail in 
Sydney (Australia) declare that thirty pages of this 
book are unfit for prisoners to read, and have 
accordingly cut them out of the copy in the jail 
library. We have not been able to ascertain on 
what grounds this was done, which is perhaps 
fortunate. For now one is quietly amused, where 
one might have been mildly irritated. In truth, 
however, the Bowdlerizer has ceased to excite real 
anger. He always furnishes a certain amount of 
**copy’’ for newspaper and magazine writers, who 
direct against him the stereotyped abuse and satire, 
and who really don’t care a hang about the whole 
thing,—care in fact as little as the public does. Of 
course the mutilation of masterpieces is very silly 
and very wrong. But it can never be stopped while 
there are masterpieces to mutilate. Perhaps our 
modern journeyman-novelists, by refraining from the 
production of anything likely to be considered a 


masterpiece are doing the best that can be done to 
thwart the expurgator. We think it likely that op- 
position and free advertising are the very things which 
make the position of adapter and reviser so attractive. 
‘There is no need to take upon ones shoulders the 
burden of a perpetual protest. ‘The New and the 
Bold has at its service the yearly crop of literary 
aspirants and the full sheaf of weary space-fillers, 
who can be counted on to rage at misguided prud- 
ishness. 


THE PLEASANT PASTIME OF ACADEMY 
BUILDING has sprung suddenly into fashion on 
both sides of the Atlantic. In London the ingenious 
Academy, anxious to celebrate the first anniversary of 
its new management, submitted for ‘‘ comment and 
criticism ’’ a list of suggested members for an Acad- 
emy of Letters, based upon a ‘* concensus of opinions 
gathered from its staff.’’ To show that business 
only was meant, it announced it would ‘* crown’’ a 
book of signal merit each year with 100 guineas, 
and bind a golden wreath of half that value round 
the brows of ‘‘an author of younger reputation.’’ 
The selection ran as follows: 

John Ruskin, W. E. H. Lecky, 
W. E. Gladstone, S. R. Gardiner, 
Herbert Spencer, Bishop Creighton, 


Duke of Argyll, Bishop Stubbs, 

A. C. Swinburne, Rev. Aidan Gasquet, 
George Meredith, W. E. Henley, 
John Morley, Andrew Lang, 
Thomas Hardy, William Archer, 
James Bryce, H. D. Trail, 

G. O. Trevelyan, Edmund Gosse, 
Leslie Stephen, Mrs, Meynell, 


George Macdonald, 


Mrs. Humphrey Ward, 
R. D. Blackmore, 


Francis Thompson, 


Rudyard Kipling, W. B. Yeats, 
Aubrey de Vere, Henry James, 

R. C. Jebb, Austin Dobson, 
Dr. Salmon, J. M. Barrie, 

W. W. Skeat, A. W. Pinero, 

J. A. H. Murray, W. S. Gilbert, 
W. P. Ker, «« Lewis Carroll.’’ 


Criticism on this astonishing list was not slow in 
coming in. Oscar Browning wanted to know why 
Henry Sidgwick, F. W. Farrar, Sir Frederick Pol- 
lock, and Lord Acton were omitted. The head- 
master of Harrow proposed the Bishop of Durham, 
Mr. Balfour, Max Miller, Henry Sidgwick, Lewis 
Morris, and the Poet Laureate. Mr. Quiller-Couch 
suggested the inclusion of Robert Bridges and Rob- 
inson Ellis, Herbert Maxwell was for excluding 
Ruskin ‘‘ on the ground that if the Academy is to 
be a living force, it should contain no dead lions.’’ 
Mr. Gladstone was objected to because he is in the 
habit of writing as enthusiastically about The Chris- 
tian as about The Odyssey. Mr. Bryce and Mrs. 
Meynell were condemned as simply not up to the 
mark, and ‘* the thought of Meredith having a hand 
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in moulding style ’’ made Herbert Maxwell shudder. 
Instead of the last three he would nominate Max 
Miiler, Professor Mahaffy, and Mr. A. Birrell. 
Dr. Robertson Nicoll wrote in superlatives of Lord 
Acton and Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton; Austin 
Dobson and Mr. Ainsley were non-committal; Mr. 
H. G. Wells asked for information about Mr. W. 
P. Ker and the Rev. Aidan Gasquet, and inquired 
why the Duke of Argyll ‘< always figures in this 
sort of thing.’” Among the omissions Mr. Wells 
noted the names of George Gissing, George Moore, 
Bernard Shaw, and Oscar Wilde. <* There isa lot 
of overdone Heine about Shaw,’’ said Mr. Wells, 
‘« but eliminate that and there is sufficient literary 
residiuum to put beside or even a little above Bryce 
or Trevelyan ’’—a truly amazing judgment. ‘* A 
lonely reader’’ proposed to substitute Canon Gore 
for Pinero, J, H. Shorthouse for Aubrey de Vere, 
Captain Mahan for «* Lewis Carroll,’’ and Edward 
Dowden for William Archer. Among other sug- 
gestions from various critics were George Saintsbury, 
Walter Besant, Lloyd Morgan, Bret Harte, Stop- 
ford Brooke, Dr. Martineau, William Watson, and 
John Lubbock. 

It is not uninteresting to note that Henry James was 
the only American author named in the Academy’ s 
list. An English Academy of Letters has, of 
course, no legitimate claim to Mr. James, but 


_ the selection of him alone from our enormous brood 


of authors is a useful reminder of what American 
literature really is worth. Mr. James may or may 
not deserve a place among these ‘‘ Forty Immor- 
tals.”’ Personally, we think he does; but that he is 
infinitely more worthy than any other American nov- 
elist there can be no question. Commenting on his 
inclusion ‘‘A Reader’? wrote to the Academy: 
«« If you admit an American (in the person of Mr. 
Henry James) why not admit Captain Mahan and 
so exhaust American literature?’ It must have 
been this offensive way -of putting it that roused 
Mr. Charles Dudley Warner’s literary jingoism. 
For, in the papers of November 21, we read that Mr. 
Warner was laying plans for the establishment of an 
American Academy of Letters. Mr. Howells was 
named as one of his accomplices, but we have too 
much faith in Mr. Howell’s humorous pessimism to 
believe the charge. Anyway, these British are not 
to have things all their own way. If they have 
their Gladstone and Morley have not we our Cabot 
Lodge and Bok? 


Tre Cuap-Boox has always insisted on the 
importance of regarding every new author, not as 
good or bad in himself, but as American or other- 
wise, Never mind the literary qualities, we say, 
so long as he treats American subjects in an Amer- 
ican way; and we are proud to be able to state that 
this method of criticism is making prodigious head- 
way. Mr. Warner’s Library of the World’s 
Best Literature is of course the largest experiment 


so far on these lines; but in numberless critiques we 
find the praise bestowed leads gradually up to some 
such climax as—** Above all this book is American 
in form and spirit,’? or ‘* We have left Mr. ——’s 
highest recommendation to the last. _It is that he 
is American to the core.”” Therefore we are de- 
lighted that Mr. Warner has undertaken to show the 
effete French Academy that America too has her 
Immortals. A body of them planted in New York 
and covered by the batteries of the New York Sun 
should do much to stimulate genuine Americanism 
in our letters. One thing only we ask Mr. Warner 
to remember. Some years ago a young gentleman 
appeared in Boston with similar ideas about forming 
an American Academy. He published his list, and 
was either slaughtered or forced to leave the country. 
Anyway nothing more was seen of him. We 
entreat Mr. Warner not to run any risks. His dis- 


appearance would be an irreparable loss to our photo- 
graphers. 


IT HAS BEEN GIVEN OUT that Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling offered his «* Recessional’’ as a free 
gift to the London Times, refusing on such an occa- 
sion to consider the question of reward. That is a 
small thing, but a proof of the sincerity which the 
Daily Chronicle so foolishly doubted. ‘That per- 
fervid organ should have remembered its Horace. 
It has not, we imagine, been yet pointed out how 
exactly Mr. Kipling was anticipated by some. of the 
patriotic odes in the third book. Nobody now 
dreams of objecting to Horace playing the réle of 
moralist and rebuker; though, no doubt, a good 
many Romans, round about s.c. 25, looking to 
Horace’s eulogies of wine and women and his 
careful affectation of levity, sneered at such a fellow 
posing asa preacher of temperance and virtue. Yet 
Horace was persistently chastising his countrymen in 
the very spirit of the «* Recessional.’’ 


«*Vis consili expers mole ruit sua; 
Vim temperatam di quoque provehunt 
In majus; idem odere vires 
Omne nefes animo moventes.”’ 


What is that in its essence but a rebuke to those who 
put their trust ‘‘ in reeking tube and iron shard ?”’ 
Or take those two lines that give the pith of the stern 
address to the Roman people in Ode VI, Book III: 
«Dis te minorem quod geris, imperas; 
Hinc omne principium; huc refer exitum.”’ 
Mr. Kipling could not have found a more fitting 
text for his own sermon. Poets and critics seem to 


have changed very little in the last two thousand 
years, 


THE CRITERION INDEPENDENT THE- 
ATER began its career in New York the other day 
with a production of Ibsen’s Fobn Gabriel Borkmann. 
The result was apparently exactly what might have 
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been expected. Nothing nowadays is so sure as an 
Tbsen play of falling accurately to just that degree o 
flatness requisite to obtain a succés d” estime. 

Henrik Ibsen has long been a distinguished man. 
He is not a novelty, and from sheer weariness the 
most obliging critics can not make their controversies 
over him very convincing. It is foreordained that 
each new play of his will in time be brought out in 
New York, Boston, and Chicago. The announce- 
ment fails to stir the blood. One perceives in it. 
the inevitable tribute to the greatest living dramatist. 
Of course one goes to the performance, but one does 
not look upon the act as either New, Bold, or Inde- 
pendent. ‘The people who like Ibsen accepted him 
years ago; the people who cannot like him are 
probably proof against proselyting influences. We 
have ‘‘ Independent Theaters’’ now springing up 
every week or so somewhere, and they invariably 
give at the very outset Ze Doll’s House, Little 
Eyolf, or Fobhn Gabriel Borkmann. It is the surest 
way to slide gracefully into obscurity. It may or 
may not be just and well and decent that this should 
be so. But the facts must be faced. The cry of 
«« Tbsen and Freedom ’’ has come to rouse as little 
as did the cry of ‘* Wolf’’ in the old fable. Let 
us give Ibsen at our ‘‘ Independent Theaters,’’ but 
let us not give him at the first performance. The 
Theatre of Arts and Letters, although it did fail, 
was on the right track. Miss Wilkins’s Giles 
Corey was an extraordinary performance, as was, in 
another way, Mr. Frank Stockton’s Sguirre/ Inn. 
And this year how appropriate it would have been 
for an ‘‘Independent Theater ’ to have produced 

first The Cat and The Cherub. 


**«NOW WAS THE WINTER GONE and 
the spring-time come again, and with the blossom- 
ing of the earth blossomed Birdalone also,’’ writes 
William Morris of his heroine in The Water of . the 
Wondrous Isles. «* Naught sweeter of flesh might 
she be than erst, but there was now a new majesty 
grown into her beauty; her limbs were rounded, 
her body fulfilled, her skin sleeked and whitened; 
and if any mother’s son had beheld her feet as they 
trod the meadow besprinkled with saffron and daf- 
fodil, ill had it gone with him were he gainsaid the 
-kisses of them, though for the kissing had he fared 
the worse belike.’” And what was true of her 
feet was none the less true of her hands, her face, 
and her lips, and, as a result, Birdalone is entitled 
to notice now and hereafter as the most thoroughly 
kissed young woman in English fiction. A careful 
survey of the charming romance discovers no less 
than one hundred and five descriptions ot as many 
kisses, of which the heroine is immediately con- 
cerned with eighty-eight. These are conducted 
with large regardlessness of age, sex, and previous 
conditions of servitude, since four are with children, 
thirty with eight other women, and fifty-four with 
eighteen men, four being knights, one a priest, 


one a merchant, four peasants, and eight servants of 
one degree and another. Dismissing all but the 
men, as devoid of interest, in a great measure, the 
following index of kisses, duly detailed and physio- 
logically apportioned, may be of interest, the refer- 
ence being to the page in every case: 

Arnold (servant): kisses Birdalone’s hands, 367. 

Arthur (knight): kisses feet, 162; hands, 164; 
feet, 192; mouth, 351, 353, 355, 482, 485, 500, 
§O1, 502, 504, 508. 

Aymaris (servant): kisses hands, 151, 185, 188, 
283. 
Baudoin (knight): hand, 164; face, 191. 

First Carle (peasant): mouth, 416. 

First Wayleader (servant): mouth, 544. 

Gerard (servant): mouth, 399, 548. 

Giles (servant): mouth, 399, 548. 

Hugh (knight): mouth, 171, 179, 180, 182, 
302, 526, 535, 541; face, 191. 

Jacobus (merchant): feet, 287. 


Leonard (priest): hands, 155; face, 222; 
mouth, 223, 407, 412. 
Old Carle (peasant): hand, 125, 126. 
Otter (peasant): mouth, 437. 
Robert (servant): mouth, 399, 548. 
Second Carle (peasant): mouth, 416. 
Second Wayleader (servant): mouth, 544. 
Thomas (knight): hand, 249, 258. 
Third Wayleader (servant): mouth, 544. 
SUMMARY. 
Hands, Feet. Face. Mouth. Total. 
(4) knights ...... 4 2 a; 8 26 
(1) priest......-.- 2 ° I 3 6 
(1) merchant... . - ° I fc) ° I 
(4) peasants .---- 2 © oO § 7 
(8) servants... .. .- 5 ° ° 7 12 
1 3 e 38 52 


(Nore.—The two not scheduled are kisses be- 
stowed by Birdalone upon Arthur’s hands.) 

In spite of the author’s fondness for old words, 
hissworthy, kissworthiness and the like are not used 
in the book, nor, since actions speak the louder, 
can they be regarded as needed. It is observable 
that they describe Birdalone most justly, however, 
no one catching sight of her from. beginning to end 
without wishing to kiss her. And she is as obliging 
as she is beautiful. Only one person is doomed to 
partial disappointment—Leonard, the priest, and 
that on the evening of their meeting. ‘* Presently,”’ 
the account runs, ‘he caught her hand and kissed 
it, and bade her good-night again, and then went 
hastily out of the bower; when he was well with- 
out, he muttered, but not so as she might hear him: 
‘Durst I have asked her, she would. have suffered 
me to kiss her cheek. Alas, fool that I was!’’’ 
But he was the exception. Every one else knew 
what he wanted and did not scruple. Up to the 
time of her marriage the application was made 
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direct; thereafter to the knight with whom she was 
traveling. Such was real life during the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, as Mr. Warner recently informed 
us, when the kisses were no less spacious and free 
than the times. 


MR. R. D. BLACKMORE, whose novel 
Darie/ is just out, is in perhaps the most curious 
position which could be imagined for any novelist. 
Lorna Doone, in the mind of the public and of the 
critics, occupies the position of a classic. It is a 
book which every one expects to read, exactly as one 
reads Ivanhoe or David Copperfield. It passes in 
and our of the circulating libraries with the regular 
movement of the tides or the procession of the 
equinoxes. It is put on lists of the ‘* 100 Best 
Novels,’’ and the critics refer to it as a thing of 
accepted merit, and even pen solid essays on the 
metrical effects to be found in its prose. By this 
we do not mean that it is anywhere supposed to ‘oc- 
cupy the summit, but that it is established and un- 
impeachable. 

To judge, however, from the manner ‘n which 
the public and the critics receive Mr, Blackmore’s 
later novels one might suppose that it was by mere 
accident that his name is to be found on the title 
page of Lorna Doone. ‘The books may sell largely — 
that is to be discovered only by reference to the 
publishers’ accounts, — but they make no stir. 
Whenever there is a new Hardy, a new Meredith, 
or even a new Marion Crawford or James Lane 
Allen, a tremor of expectation may be felt in the 
atmosphere, and after its appearance the critics of 
journalism and of private life vie with each other in 
writing or speaking on the subject. 

A new Blackmore appears quietly on the book 
counters, and that is all. The critics accord it a 
somewhat perfunctory notice and usually mention 
Lorna Doone, but there is no suggestion of the new 
book’s being a ‘literary event.’’ Furthermore, 
women do not seem to discuss it at their luncheons 
or at their clubs. No one knows what the publish- 
ers paid for it, nor does any paper print a portrait of 
Mr. Blackmore. 

Of course the later novels in no case equal Lorna 
Doone ; they are nevertheless works of substantial 
merit and real charm. Lorna Doone itself does not 
entirely equal the Lora of popular estimation. But 
why it should be forced into the cold of classic fame 
while its companion volumes are to waste away in 
loveliness we fail to understand. 


THE COMPLETE COLLAPSE of the New 
York press in the recent mayoralty election was 
probably the most severe snub ever administered to 
newspapers anywhere. Not only were all the 
decent papers of the city united on the same side, 
but even the yellow journals took on for once the 
tones of a man speaking to men. ‘There was more 
seriousness, better writing, and a larger appeal to 


argument than we can ever remember. Yet the 
cause for which these papers combined was abso- 
lutely ‘* snowed under ”’ at the polling-booths. The 
obvious moral is that the press is out of touch with 
its public—that the sensationalism, ‘‘ fake yarns,”’ 
bogus interviews, lies, and interminable twaddle of 
the average New York paper are destroying the old 
power of journalism to direct public opinion. A 
few more such rebuffs may teach the needed lesson 
of sobriety. It it an easy business to poke fun at 
the dull, bourgeois dignity of the English press; but 
it will be done with better grace when any New 
York paper acquires one-tenth of the influence of 
the London Standard or Daily News. That day is 
still far off, to judge by the pranks that really ‘¢ up- 
to-date’’ journals continue to play. On Sunday, 
November 21st, for instance, there appeared in 
the New York Hera/d a solemn oration over its 
evening edition, The Telegram, in these words: 
“* The Evening Telegram ceases to appear from yes- 
terday for the time being, in accordance with Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s wise saying,’’—about fooling the peo- 
ple. ‘*An up-to-date evening paper at one cent 
doesn’t pay. Therefore, those who are publishing 
evening papers at one cent are either fooling the 
public or fooling themselves. As the Evening Tele- 
gram doesn’t intend either to fool itself or fool the 
public, it has ceased publication until the time 
becomes ripe when it can stop being fooled and stop 
fooling.’”? ‘That was on Sunday. On Monday 
there was another announcement that ‘‘ in view of 
its many outstanding advertising contracts and large 
circulation, and for other considerations,’’ the Te/e- 
gram would continue to appear as usual ‘< with all 
the latest news and numerous bright features.’’ 
That is merely a frank example of the tactics which 
make our papers so respected and powerful. 


COMING TO CLOSE QUARTERS with his 
old enemy, the German language, brought forth 
more than a flash of the Mark Twain of old days. 
He confided to the Vienna Concordia Society (the 
Press Club of Vienna) that it had long been his 
wish to deliver a speech in German, but he had al- 
ways been prevented by people blind to art. Even 
now he had obtained permission with some diffi- 
culty, it being one of the rules of the Concordia to 
protect the German language—as if he meant to 
harm it. Why, he merely intended to reform it a 
little, and that was the object of his sojourn in 
Vienna. He hoped to be allowed to compress the 
beautiful broad language, to suppress and extinguish 
the parentheses which grew wild in every sentence, 
and to get a law passed by which not more than 
thirteen subordinate sentences might be enclosed be- 
tween two full stops. Mark Twain is anxious for 
one more improvement. He would like to change 
the nature of the separable verb and bring the de- 
tachable prefix so far forward that henceforth it may 
be discerned without a spy-glass. As matters stand 
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at present he thinks that when a German has thrown 
off a good, long, rolling sentence, after leaning for 
a time against a post to rest himself, he must be full 
of a touching curiosity to know what he really said. 
Mark Twain declared he found the Vienna bridges 
very convenient for the perusal of an average Ger- 
man sentence. He gummed the first part of a sep- 
arable verb on to one end of the bridge rail, and the 
second part to the other, then he spread out the 
clauses comfortably in between, thus he was able to 
take in a German sentence almost at a glance. AAl- 
together Mark Twain’s speech is the best piece of 
news we have heard of him for a long while. 


THE SUCCESS in New York of 4 Lady of 
Quality may be attributed to the vigor of the plot, 
to the charm of Miss Julia Arthur’s acting, and to 
the vulgarity of public taste which Mrs. Burnett has 
flattered with a shocking unconsciousness. All con- 
siderations of morality apart, it deserves distinction 
as one of the most vulgar plays seen in a Broadway 
theatre for many years. Its view of the British 
aristocracy is exactly the view that Miss Laura Jean 
Libbey would take if she lived in Bayswater instead 
of Brooklyn. Consequently, though the atmosphere 


rings with titles, there is not one aristocrat in the 


drama; you find, instead, several masquerading 
prigs, speaking a language that no genuine human 
being ever spoke, and wearing their clothes like 
servants in livery. They give form and substance, 
however, to the popular notion of what the British 
aristocracy ought to be, and they develop a series of 
episodes as preposterous on close observation as they 
are themselves, but leading to a thrilling fourth act, 
and closing with a mush of sentimentality and cheap 
moralizing. When, through this hot-house atmos- 
phere a beautiful young woman moves with a low, 
sweet voice, with dark, mysterious eyes, and clad in 
dazzling robes, why should 4 Lady of Quality not be 


the enormous success that it is? 


It must be acknowledged that it is only when 
you consider the story bit by bit that you realize 
how much tinsel there is in it. Mrs. Burnett, who 
dramatized her own novel with assistance from Mr. 
Stephen Townsend, has certainly a great deal of 
constructive ability; the material of her plot is nearly 
always good; it is when she undertakes to put it 
into shape that she betrays the utter falseness of her 
method and the crudity of her observation. In 
other words, she has the old-fashioned capacity for 
devising a strapping story without the finer gift of 
making it an expression of life. The artist in 
literature begins with his characters and ends with 
his story; Mrs. Burnett begins with her story and 
ends with her story, almost nothing coming between. 
The nearest approach to a life-like character occurs 
in the first act, where the little parson is introduced 
to fill up the few moments given Miss Arthur for a 
change of costume. His rigid refusal to join in the 





revellers around Clorinda Wildairs and her ruffianly 
father, his swift melting under the glow of wine, his 
outbursts of eloquence over lovely women: these are 
all cleverly done and they make the only fun in the 
play. And what a deliciously lugubrious play it is! 
Even in the first act where Clorinda is supposed to 
be so devil-may-care, we speedily witness her con- 
version through a chance speech repeated in her 
presence in which the great Duke of Osmonde ex- 
presses the pious hope that she may cease to be a’ 
hoyden and become a God-fearing woman. 


As a result, Clorinda disappears in her breeches, 
and returns in gorgeous robes of red satin; strikes an 
attitude at the back of the stage, and begins her 
career as a flirt. That is a very silly situation, which 
might have been converted into good comedy. 
Perhaps we ought to forgive Clorinda, however, 
when we learn in the next act where her flirting love 
landed her. Discarded by Sir John Oxon, who has 
seduced her, she gets herself engaged at once to the 
most decrepit earl in all England, and then she 
gloriously taunts her former lover, ‘That would 
have been a superb scene if Mrs. Burnett had not 
diluted it with her sentimental twaddle. In spite of 
the author, however, it made an effect. For the 
third act there is no excuse; it should have been 
merged into the fourth, where the great moment 
occurs when Clorinda, now a rich widow, pes- 
tered and threatened by Sir John, strikes him dead 
with a loaded riding-whip. Here again Mrs. Bur- 
nett has interfered with her own achievement. After 
the killing, and the hiding of the body under a couch, 
she puts poor Clorinda through a number of tedious 
ang ridiculous performances. The last act gives 
Clorinda, of course, to the man she dearly loves, 
the poor Duke of Osmonde, who hears of the mur- 
der, but not of those darker passages in his lady’s 
youth. Mrs. Burnett doubtless considered that one 
of her bravest touches! 


Interest in the acting naturally centered in Miss 
Julia Arthur. During her two years as a raember of 
Sir Henry Irving’s company Miss Arthur has gained 
in style, but she has apparently lost in her power of 
expressing sudden and violent emotion. In the 
first act she was utterly inadequate; instead of at 
least suggesting Clorinda’s masculinity, she was as 
sweet and as gentle as a young girl playing in private 
theatricals at the convent, and during her fencing 
scene she behaved as if she had been carefully trained 
by the mother superior. She did her best work in the 
scene where she flouted Sir John in the second act; 
here she came very near rising, as they used to say, 
**to the heights.’’ Her killing of Sir John was 
rather tame, and she had a good chance there, too. 
To tell the truth, tameness marked most of her 
performance, but this was partly compensated by a 
suggestion of restraint and by a nice deliberateness. 
The only other acting worthy of note was Mr. 
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Robert McWade’s admirable characterization of the 
little parson. One other feature deserves unqualified 
praise: the completeness and the beauty of the 
scenery. 





- 





MY LOVE IS A GAR- 
LAND 


Y love is a garland, 
(A garland from the green- 
wood). 


Freshest bloom of brightest 
May; 
(Hey! the cuckoo singeth gay!) 
My love is a garland 
To hang upon her breast. 


My love is a garland, 
(A garland from the greenwood). 
Upon her breast ’t will live for aye; 
(Hey! the cuckoo singeth gay!) 
My love is a garland 
For her I love the best. 
H. H. Bennett. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


DU MAURIER’S “MUSIC 
AND DEATH” 


Scrruate, Nov. 10. 
To THe Eprror or THe Cuar-Boox: 


EAR SIR: In Tue Cuar-Boox for Ocio- 
ber 15th is a note from a London cor- 
respondent, S. Sharpe, concerning Du 
Maurier’s ‘* Music and Death’’ which 

he says was published in the English Illustrated 
Magazine for June, 1884, as ‘from the French of 
Madame Necker.’’ He adds: ‘*This disposes at 
once of the idea that the lines were a paraphrase of 
a well-known poem of Sully Prudhomme,”’ etc. 

I have before me a volume of Sully Prudhomme’s 
collected poems, bought in Paris in 1883, entitled: 
«¢ Poésies, 1866—1872,’’ in which appears, page 
190, the poem called «‘ L’Agonie,’’ from which 
are taken the verses translated or paraphrased by Du 
Maurier. In 1882-3 this poem became well known 
on account of discussions regarding its authorship 
and translations of it (one of them my own) in 
various English and American periodicals and papers— 
among others the Boston Transcript, in its «‘Notes and 
Queries,’’ printed the poem and translations, with a 
request for the author’s name. ‘This brought out a 
reply, giving Sully Prudhomme as the author. Ina 
French review—I think Revue Des Deux Mondes— 
these stanzas had been quoted anonymously, apropos 
of Madame Necker’s actual request on her death- 
bed, for music—a request presumably not made in 
thyme; but some who saw them first in this con- 


nection supposed the lines to be hers, and this was 
apparently Du Maurier’s conclusion. 

Your first correspondent, ‘* Ponsonby Ogle,”’ can, 
therefore, scarcely be said ‘*to betray some igno- 
rance of the subject’’—the ignorance being rather 
S. Sharpe’s own. ‘ , 

Very truly yours, : 
M. M. 








MR. HOWELLS’S WOMEN 


Los Ancgtes, Nov. 2, 1897. 
To THe Eprror or Tue Cuap-Boox: 


OW must Mr. Howells despise women to 

H sketch them so invariably petty! A 

foreign observer writes of Mr. Mere- 

dith in his snatched leisure moment read- 

ing the American novelist. If it be not an airy 

fantasy let the contemplative man with an eye to 

incongruities glance at the scene. What thinks the 

venerable psychologist of the dean of American fiction? 

What thinks the subtlest delineator of femininity of 

the created women of Mr. Howells? The old 

question of the layman, What thinks this author of 

that? narrows to: What thinks Mr. Meredith of the 
American woman if she be the Howells type? 

Mr. Howells writes of love between men and 
women against a background of exactest modern 
conditions. Romance is squeezed, as in actuality, 
between dilemmas of income and parental consent. 
His buoyant, unageing fancy plays over what he sees 
of possibility in American society. He redeems to 
the Kingdom of Romance what to the meaner spirit 
seems artificially mundane. But the work of re- 
demption seems limited to the situation and the man 
of the situation; the woman designed for the man is 
burdened with the conventional traits of stupidity, 
conversational paucity, narrow range of interests, 
distressing variability of temper, school-girl pertness. 
Imogene Graham in Indian Summer, Florida 
Vervain in A Foregone Conclusion, Julia Gage 
in An Open-Eyed Conspiracy, are women of 
eligible age from whom one of Gibson’s supple- 
minded college men would turn to the spinster on 
his left hand. Were the Howells man to meet the 
Howells woman at a Boston musicale or on the 
Ponte Vecchio, he would groan inwardly, commend 
himself to the social gods, and thenceforth scrupu- 
lously avoid her. But in the trappings of hero, 
Mr. Howells has him helpless; swings him in the 
last chapter upon his knees before an unlovely 
puppet; and draws from his amazed vocal chords 
professions of a long-untold love. Such was the 
valiant young fellow’s predestined cue, but the 
reader shudders at the prospect of marriage be- 
tween the Howells man and the Howells woman. 

The author presents in each of his novels an en- 
gaging man of college equipment, if not degree, super- 
sensitive in those details of taste where women are 
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proverbially superior, immaculate in chivalrous con- 
duct as a Southern host, with witty lance always in 
rest; in short, a cultured American. To meet this 
man and mate him with a woman of not less deli- 
cately robust nature could be a hopeless task only to 
a misogynist. And Mr. Howells is not that, for he 
is one of the most healthfully rounded men of our day. 
The plea of lack of understanding of the feminine 
nature does not avail, for his opportunities have been 
exceptional, and a constant misestimation is evi- 
dent. 

Let Mr. Howells dwell upon his awareness of the 
limitations of the sex, if his disposition so impels 
him; let him transfix her with indictments, but make 
her lovable in her weakness; let her warm with the 
first of the feminine qualities—seductiveness—then 
shall we understand the yielding of the heroic fellow 
for whose lasting good we have come to supplicate, 
whose spiritual needs seek requital. To ask the 
reader’s consent to the banns between the hero 
and heroine of Aw Open-Eyed Conspiracy is an 
outrage upon his devotion to the future of the groom, 
clean-limbed and ingenious, the most promising of the 
author’s gallery of knights-errant. Yet he is deliv- 
ered over, in the hardness of Mr. Howells’s heart, to 
the captious Julia, her subservient parent, and De 
Witt Point. Was ever man thus expunged? From 
the opening chapter the victor has been a consistent 
irritant, unlovely in conduct and mental habits, a 
person unbearable to the natural intolerance of youth, 
a discomfort, burrlike, to every one thrown into her 
path by the relentless author. And the admirable 
adopted youth of our imagination is sacrificed upon 
this shrine! In this era of protest, let a voice be 
raised against the wanton cruelty of Mr. Howells. 

Howarp W. Bett. 








MR. KIPLING’S COCKNEY 
RHYMES AGAIN 


Cuicaco, Novemser 18, 1897. 
To rue Eprror or THe Cuar-Boox. 


R. FREDERICK KEPPEL has a com- 
munication in the current number of 
Tue Cuar-Boox on Mr. Kipling’s 


Cockney Rhymes which is both accurate 
and interesting—but all that is interesting in it is not 
accurate, and all that is accurate uninteresting. He 
complains of ‘‘ the egregious cockney rhymes — the 
only false ones——that mar some of Mr. Kipling’s 
verses.” He also finds something to commend in 
the ‘‘ millions of English-speaking people whose ears 
and tongues are not vitiated by the mincing affecta- 
tion of contemporary London speech’’ —one of 
whom he conceives himself to be. 

Had Mr. Keppel been as anxious to proclaim the 
facts as he was to put Mr. Kipling in the wrong, he 
would have written something like this: On page 


74 we have ‘* walk”’ and ** pork ”’ (pawk), placed 


in the mouth of the Banjo, a self-confessed cockney 
who says a moment later, on page 75: 


««T am Town! 
I am all that ever went with evening dress! ’? — 


London personified, and using a cockney dialect for 
the same reason that Mr. Keppel does not. On page 
157, ‘*straw’’ and ‘*corps’’ (caw), in the mouth 
of «* Her Majesty’s Royal Engineer,’’ another cock- 
ney who says ‘*’ill’? and ‘*an’ help ’em,’’ and 
introduces native words like dat and ud, since he, 
and not Mr. Kipling, is speaking; pages 160-161, 
**Gawd’’ and ‘*sword’’ (sawd) in a tale told by 
an Ortheris, a cockney of the cockneys! This dis- 
poses of one-third of Mr. Keppel’s case, unless he is 
to be understood as contending that Mr. Kipling is 
debarred from using the cockney dialect in cockney 
dialect poems! 

** On page 38 and again on page 45, in that mas- 
terpiece, McAndrew’s Hymn,’’ observes Mr. Kep- 
pel, ‘we find ‘port’ as a rhyme for ‘ thought’; 
‘ pawt’ makes the rhyming perfect—but fancy the 
grim and rugged old Scotch engineer making use of 
such a prettified word! What he really did say 

was not ‘ pawt” but porrt.”” Of course 
he did, using the guttural r—quite unknown in Eng- 
lish—which earned that letter the name of canine. 
And, similarly, he did not pronounce ‘‘ thought ”’ 
thawt, as Mr. Keppel must know, but ¢hocht, with 
the guttural ¢h—equally unknown in English. And 
if Mr. Keppel will get some Scot to say the two 
words over to him, he will learn what Mr. Kipling 
tries vainly to teach him—that the guttural r and the 
guttural ch in ** porrt’’ and ‘* thocht,’’ respectively, 
make an allowable set of rhymes in English ears. 
That McAndrew does pronounce the r is to 
be seen in his rhyming ‘‘aboard’’ and *lord,”’ 
which do not make perfect accord unless the r is 
growled. As for ‘‘ horses’’ and ‘* courses,’’ they 
are, as Mr. Keppel admits, ‘‘not such a bad rhyme 
as it stands;’’ just such a rhyme, in fact, as ‘*lost”’ 
and ‘‘host’’ on the following page—and on almost 
every page of almost every poet, for that matter, as 
almost every one knows. 

This leaves the case of Mr. Keppel reduced to 
four examples, ‘‘abroad’’ and ‘*lord,’’ ‘*calm”’ 
and ‘‘harm,’”’ ‘‘ma’’ and *¢ are,’’ and ** salaam’’ 
and ‘‘harm.’’ ‘These, it is evident, depend upon 
a single principle, the pronunciation of final r in 
English. Now, the Rev. W. W. Skeat, no mean 
authority, says (4 Student’s Pastime, p. 144): ‘*It 
is a universal and well-known law of change in 
English pronunciation always to suppress the trilling 
of r as much as possible.’’ Again, on page 288,— 
and Mr. Keppel is begged to remember that ‘* South- 
ern English’’ is not only the standard of English 
pronunciation, but has been for centuries the literary 
dialect—Dr. Skeat observes: ‘‘In Southern Eng- 
lish we pronounce China, America, etc., in such a 
way that the final sound is ‘the obscure vowel.’ 
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The same sound, prolonged and accented, 
is heard in a large number of words in the neighbor- 
hood of London, in the mouths of people who do 
not trill the r.”” And again, p. 364: ‘‘Whena 
Southerner says ‘iern’ [iron] he does not really 
sound the r at all. Neither is the r ‘mute.’ What 
really happens is that the supposed non-mute r is 
really pronounced, as Mr. Sweet says, as ‘a vocal 
murmur.’ ’’ 

Lest Mr. Keppel urge that, Professor Skeat being 
a cockney, this proves his contention; he is referred 
to the treatise on the r in Sweet’s History of English 
Sounds, to Alexander Ellis’s great work, to the sec- 
tion on orthéopy in The International Dictionary, 
and to the following, from the note under the letter 
rin The Century Dictionary: ‘<In many localities, 
even among the most cultivated speakers, no r is 
really ever pronounced at all unless followed (in the 
same word, or, if final, in the word following) by a 
vowel (for example, in are, farther, pronounced 
ah, father,): it either simply disappears, or, as after 
most long vowels, is replaced by a bit of neutral 
vowel sound.’’ And this, pace Mr. Keppel, is the 
tendency, not only in London and the vicinity, but 
in Toronto, Boston, and his own city of New York 
—does he call it Yorrk?—and elsewhere, among 
speakers of English uncontaminated by continental 
asperities. In other words, Mr. Keppel has 
attempted to censure Mr. Kipling for the elegance 
of his English, ‘and by so doing, as Tennyson says, 
he imputes himself. 

Furthermore, it is to be observed that Mr. Keppel 
pins his faith to the English of the northern Mr. 
Gladstone (who says ‘‘strenth’’ for strength, and 
has always been somewhat conspicuous for provin- 
cialisms in speech), and to ‘¢ the faultless rhyming of 
an artist like Tennyson;’’ though a brief search 
among the poems of the latter reveals such(cockney?) 
rhymes as ‘‘ are’? and ‘*there”’ in ** The Palace of 
Art,’’ ‘‘air’’ and ‘*mere’’ in ‘‘Eleanore,’’ “* here ’’ 
and ‘*where’’ in ‘* The Miller’s Daughter,’’ *‘early”’ 
and ** barley,’” and ‘‘river’’ and ‘‘mirror’’ in ‘“The 
Lady of Shalott,’’ and such ‘* Dundrearyisms’”’ as 
«‘wars’’ and ‘‘stars’’ in both ‘¢ Literary Squabbles’’ 
and ** The Palace of Art,’’ ‘‘endure’’ and ‘**fewer’’ 
in ** The Defense of Lucknow,’’ and even ‘*borne’’ 
and ‘*horn’’ in ‘** The Palace of Art!’’ Upon the 
whole, Mr. Kipling may say with Professor Skeat: 
«« If we can pronounce words as they seem to us to 
be usually pronounced in London, Oxford, and 
Cambridge, we shall be understood. But we shall 
not always satisfy all hearers.’” But what is Mr. 
Keppel going to say? 


CurisTOPHER BANNISTER. 


€ 


THE PROPHET’S MES- 
SAGE 


HEY called him Prophet, Seer, and Sage 
The Light, the Teacher of the Age. 


Obscure too long, he shone at length: 
Ten millions leaned upon his strength. 


One summer morn self-slain he died, 
They found a message at his side. 


«*I die because my soul is bare 
Of faith and all except despair.’’ 


I. Zancwite. 








FROM A FRENCH 
RIVER 


OR four winters and for four summers we 
have lived beside the Loire, and it is time 
for me to drop my little curtsey, and say 
‘«Thank you’’ as prettily as I may to 

the kindly stream, over and on and in whose blue 
waters we have had so many pleasures. We have 
watched it in all its moods, and have felt the charm 
of each. 

Our second winter was one of unusual cold; since 
the terrible year of the war in 1870 the Loire had 
not been frozen solid until then. It was curious to 
see the rough, uneven blocks of ice choking the river’s 
course, and making it possible to cross to the oppo- 
site bank. One adventurous baker made the journey 
in his cart, the tinkling bells caricaturing the sleigh- 
bells of our own New England; an old peasant 
woman of our village was enabled to visit her mar- 
ried daughter, living just across the river, whom she 
had not seen for many years. It is a good seven 
miles by the road to go round by the Amboise 
bridge, and the country folks in these parts waste 
neither time nor money on sentiment. But they 
are affectionate, nevertheless, and the old lady made 
the transit on foot; her children and grandchildren 
returned the visit; precious old brandy and wine 
of a good vintage were produced; there were feast- 
ing and merry-making; and while the ice lasted the 
proud and happy old peasant enjoyed a festival like 
a prolonged Thanksgiving Day. 

We took our pleasure by skating on the smooth 
places, over the deep, still pools where the best 
fishing is found in summer. The effect of those 
clear, brilliant sunsets across the ice is not quickly 
forgotten; “each angle reflected the glowing tints of 
crimson, mauve, and pearly blue; the wind fled with 
the sun; and the whole world seemed like a marvel- 
lous soap-bubble surrounding us. 

For many days, even weeks, this frozen condi- 
tion endured ; then, one morning in February, the 
wind veered, and blew from the South; the snow 
that had lain so thick and firm grew soft, and faded 
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before our eyes; the river heaved a mighty shudder, 
for he had found an ally without his prison gates; 
and the booming cracks of the breaking ice rang 
through the silent land. All the villagers were on 
the bank to see the ice go; many and wonderful 
were the tales they told of former seasons, when one 
block was heaped upon another until the tower 
reached to the clouds. But we saw no such thrill- 
ing sights, Only a stir and rush where all had been 
still; only patches of vivid green where all had been 
white; only a soft hint of crimson buds on the hedge, 
above a mass of snowdrops, where all had been 
hard and gray. Surely that was miracle enough for 
one year. 

One day, when the real spring was here, and the 
snow was melting on the far-away mountains to the 
East, the sound of a drum came from the village. 
We hurried out to hear what the tambour-beater had 
to announce, and he warned us that a rising of the 
river was predicted. The next day down came the 
floods, sweeping along the wide valley in yellow 
swirls, bearing uprooted trees and stolen hay-cocks 
in triumph. All over the river bottomlands, re- 
claimed by dykes initiated by the Plantagenets, it 
spread, and when we asked if it would do much 
damage, the peasants smiled, and told us that no 


fertilizer was so stimulating as the deposit of alluvium 


left by these overflows. And they spoke truly; 
for when the floods subsided, the grass sprang up 
thick and soft like green velvet, while daisies and 
cowslips, and many delicate flowers whose names 
I do not know, spangled it so daintily that walking 
on it seemed a sacrilege, and made one want to read 
a verse from Herrick as apology. 

But it is in summer—the warm, rich, inland sum- 
mer of Touraine—that the Loire becomes most val- 
uable to us. Then it is that its strange powers 
make themselves known to us, and prompt us to call 
out, ‘* Good-night and thank you,’’ as we leave it. 

In our quiet life, when as a rule the day is as well 
regulated as if a convent bell summoned us to meal 
and task, our habit is to stop work at about half- past 
three, and turn to outside air and amusement. So 
the family group assembles, with steps not very 
light and faces not too enthusiastic. Something 
has gone wrong with the hero in my last story; he 
will persist in being a prig, do what I can, and his 
aggressive morality weighs heavily on me. Or, to 
confess all my weaknesses, it may be that some 
brutally true, barbarously witty criticism of the last 
story but one is rankling in my breast. 

The others have their own private vexations, too, 
no doubt; so the voices are of a subdued nature 
when we meet at the front door, and pick up rods, 
baskets, bathing clothes, and oars, preparatory to our 
start. The first ripple of animation is roused when 
the never-settled, always-discussed question comes 
up: ‘*Is Marlborough to go, too??? Marlborough 
is a lively, though tailless, puppy, who resides in a 
chaste edifice made of old soap boxes built in the 





angle of the buttress of an ancient chapel, which 


rejoices in the appropriate name of Blenheim. I am 
firm in my resolve, to leave Marlborough behind, 
the others are rather vacillating; but Toby, our 
much-loved curly cur, begs for his playmate, and 
Marlborough, seeing us about to set forth, gives 
vent to a howl so long and appealing that even my 
stony heart melts, and I say: ‘* Take him, but 
don’t blame me if he upsets the boat, ruins our 
goaéter, and frightens the fish.’? The gates of Blen- 
heim are thrown open, and with many an uncouth 
bound and wriggle its owner gambols forth, and be- 
gins a game with Toby. They run, and turn, and 
snatch at each other, giving short, hard, breathless 
pants expressive of deep happiness. We start with 
a laugh, and the worries already grow smaller. 

The walk to the river is a short one; down the 
little lane bordering the place, across the high-road, 
through an opening breast-high in the old dyke, and 
so along a cart-track over the thick sward. Custom 
has taught us quick precision, so it takes but a few 
moments to pull the boat to shore and stow our be- 
longings away in such safety that even Marlborough 
will find it hard to disturb them, Then we seat 
ourselves, the boat is poled in a knowing way to a 
spot where the current takes it, and in five minutes 
we are, for all practical purposes, as far away from 
the world as if our island were indeed an undiscov- 
ered one in the South Pacific. The end down 
stream is pointed like the prow of a great boat, and 
seems to be sailing straight for the Chateau of Am- 
boise, whose white pinnacles and towers gleam in 
the blue distance like some cloud-palace of the imag- 
ination. The atmosphere in this region adds much 
to its natural beauty, and lends the enchantment of 
color to the simplest objects. Our island is only a 
spit of sand, covered with willow osiers about eight 
feet high; under foot is the clean, dry soil, firm to 
the very edge of the water, with no mud or deceiv- 
ing marsh. We land with a great bustle, for the 
dogs feel as if the voyage had been long and danger- 
ous, so they leave the boat as rapidly as possible, 
Toby, with a clean leap, saving his toes from any 
contact with the water, which, being a French dog, 
he detests, and Marlborough floundering and splash- 
ing in the deepest spot he can stumble on. The 
basket is hung on a willow bough, the boat tied toa 
stone, and we go to our dressing-rooms. Did ever 
Roman emperor or Spanish monarch have a more 
beautiful one? The wonders of Rome and the Al- 
hambra seem as naught compared to our surround- 
ings. The clean, white sand beneath our feet, the 
blue sky above us, our walls covered with tapestries 
such as no human hand ever wrought, the pale, 
silver-green foliage, shading and concealing us, grow- 
ing thick to the ground. The silvery dust on their 
long, slim leaves looks as if it were powdered on, 
and often have I rubbed it with my finger, but it 
will not come off ; the sheen runs in the other direc- 
tion, that is all. 
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Once in our bathing clothes, hurrah! for the first 
plunge. Before I knew the Loire I used to be 
very scornful concerning fresh-water bathing; but 
now I take back all my sneers. Of course it is not 
the equal of surf bathing, but it has a charm all its 
own. ‘The constant strength of the current gives one 
plenty to do in the way of exercise, and the blood is 
cooled and stimulated, without being chilled. We 
entice Marlborough to join us; we know that Toby 
is above such simple joys, and he sits watching us 
with a superior bearing, now and then giving a 
gentle hint by sniffing at the basket. It is that same 
basket which brings us out at last, for four o’clock 
is a hungry hour when breakfast came at half-past 
eleven, and dinner can’t be expected before half- 
past seven. So, after a toilet somewhat retarded by 
Marlborough running off with various garments, 
and having to be chased to recover them, we luxuri- 
ously stretch ourselves in the willow shade, with our 
modest feast in the midst. Some thin bread and 
butter, much appreciated by the dogs, half a dozen 
ripe peaches from the sunny side of the orchard 
wall, a bottle of the famous white wine of Touraine 
at four sous the quart—what more would you have? 


«* A Book of Verses underneath the Bough, 
A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread—and Thou 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness— 
Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow! ’’ 


quotes one of the party, and is capped by another: 


«« A wilderness is populous enough, 
So Suffolk had thy heavenly company: 
For where thou art, there is the world itself, 
With every several pleasure in the world.’’ 


And we cannot call this magic island a wilderness 
with any degree of truth. We think of the stately 
queens who floated down this very river, from Blois 
to Amboise; we wonder how Mary Stuart felt as 
her boat glided on its way to take her under the pro- 
tection of the chateau yonder, where she was forced 
to see the massacre of the Huguenots. 

The willows shimmer against the blue; the great 
white clouds heap themselves up like mountains in 
the East; white sea gulls, looking strangely out of 
place as they utter their harsh screams, repeat the 
note struck by those snow-like masses, darting down 
on their prey beneath the blue water. 

«« Look!”’ cries one of us: ‘* there goes a king- 
fisher.’” 

And there, close to the river’s edge, flashes a 
bird so brilliant as to give a tropical suggestion. 
The first time that I saw him, 1 thought he was 
electric green, and, looking him up in the books 
of reference, was puzzled by the legend about 
him, that in his joy at escaping from the Ark, he flew 
so high that he rubbed the sky’s tinge on his back, 
while the hot sun scorched his breast; but a second 
glimpse showed me that the mistake was mine, and 
that the effect of green was probably caused by the 
sunlight. He adds a touch of poetry, for he is the 


halcyon bird in whose honor Neptune gives us 
the fourteen calm days in winter. I wonder if 
Milton referred to him when he wrote: 


“eé 


. And Ocean quite forgot to rave, 
While birds of calm sit brooding on her charméd 


wave.’ 


We have finished our little feast, and wait in ~ 
lazy ease for the impulse to be given for the fishing. 
It is one of our household fictions that we provide 
our somewhat tyrannical cook with all the necessary 
fish for the table. So we always tell the severe 
ruler of our table destinies that, if we are late, it is 
because the fish are biting so well. 

All is still on the little island, but from the oppo- 
site shore comes the sound of women washing. They 
stand bare-legged, well into the stream, and the 
washing appears to consist in beating the clothes on 
a board with a small, flat wooden paddle. As we 
watch, we see the paddle glint in the air, the woman’s 
hand falls heavily, and a few seconds later the 
sound of a blow reaches us. Then come the cries 
of the village girls getting their cows home with the 
aid ofa sheep dog. It is extraordinary what a tre- 
mendous amount of screaming and barking is neces- 
sary to move the patient beasts. Our own small 
friends grow quite excited by the sound, and sitting 
up, growl defiance manfully. They are very brave 
with half a kilometer of water between them and 
possible foes, 

Suddenly their subdued growls become loud and 
sharp; they turn their heads in another direction, 
down the river, and there, rounding the point, is a 
boat making slow progress up stream, It is the 
baliseur, or water-bailiff, whose duty it is to mark 
the navigable portion of the river, which changes 
constantly, as the rise and fall of the water shift the 
sands. His boat, a flat-bottomed, clumsy craft, 
bearing no signs of evolution since the middle-ages, 
is as primitive as his buoys (da/ises), which do not 
disturb the beauty of the scene, those on the left of 
the river ascending being straight, and those on the 
right, broken branches. The man who attends to this 
is one of the many thousand functionaries under whom 
France groans, and he is in daily fear of losing his 
place, for in these degenerate days scarcely four boats 
a month pass by our village ; so he makes the most of 
any visible traffic, and notes us down in his book as trav- 
elers by water. He is a good-natured fellow and stops 
for a chat and a glass of the wine still left in the 
bottle, telling us that it’s not too bad, but that he 
has some much better, and will treat us if we will 
honor his poor house with a visit. There is hardly 
a man to be found within twenty miles who has not 
his own vineyard, large or small, as it happens, 
and whose wine has not for him a taste superior to 
all others. He talks with us a few minutes about 


the bad season, tells us of the grapes that are falling 
before they are ripe, and then, his eyes falling on 
our rods, wishes us good luck, waves his hat, and 
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poles on his way. When the dykes narrowed the 
river-bed and confined the water, they struck a blow 
at the river’s traffic, for according to some law of 
hydraulics, now, when there is a surplus of water it 
rushes off in a night, instead of, as formerly, linger- 
ing contentedly; consequently, in the dry months 
the Loire has as much sand as water in view, and 
poles, not oars, are the natural propellers. 

The fish are beginning to rise: in the deep pools, 
and in the eddies we hear the splash, and see the 
widening circles caused by them. So we get into the 
boat again, and pull quietly to one of the most favor- 
able places, bait our hooks, and wait. The clear 
water, green in the shade, contains myriads of the 
little creatures, and we see the flash of their silver 
bellies as they turn in their frolics. The pool 
seems full of gleaming, glittering silver darts. Then 
the larger gudgeon makes his appearance, and the 
small fellows are frightened, and become scarce. 
Still later, a rare perch causes vast excitement; his 
advent is heralded by mad leaps, the minnows some- 
times jumping along the surface of the stream like a 
cleverly skipped stone. We don’t have many bites 
somehow, but it is so pretty to watch the breaks, 
and than observe the fanciful lines into which the 
water is afterward swept, that I am quite content 
to sit still, holding my rod merely for the sake of 
appearances. I wonder why architects do n’t study 
the forms of water for decorative purposes. Per- 
haps they do. The shell-like effects, the ripples, 
the dainty cats’ paws are all so charming, and so sug- 
gestive of Renascence work. 

We have left the dogs on the island, and they are 
beginning to feel”bored. It may be that they are 
growing hungry, for evening is coming on fast. 
The sun is sending level rays; the atmosphere has 
become translucent, a peculiar effect it assumes at 
this hour, especially on the water, so that everything 
appears transparent; that mass of trees on the shore 
looks like violet mist, and the Chateau of Amboise 
seems on the point of disappearing like the foam on 
the crest of a wave, touched by the sun into soft 
rainbow tints. The clouds in the east are losing 
their dazzling whiteness, and are blushing a tender 
rose. The washwomen have rolled up their pounded 
clothes, their husbands have appeared with wheel- 
barrows, and they are going home to start the even- 
ing fire, and cook their dinner. A company of 
rooks fly heavily to the group of trees. Softly from 
the village clock sounds the hour; one, two, three, 
four, five, six—-what! seven? Good gracious, what 
will the cook say? ‘No fish, and late again! 

Our terror is great; we value and respectfully love 
our tyrant; her departure would mean nothing short 
of despair, so we make haste, pull in our primitive 
anchor, back up to the island for the luggage and 
the dogs, who enter characteristically, Toby making 
a neat bound into my lap, and greeting me with such 
enthusiasm that one would imagine that we had 
been parted a week at least; Marlborough splashing 


in, covering us with wet sand and wetter kisses. 
The voyage begins; not a long one, but attended 
with dangers, because the dogs are so impatient to 
land. Once at the opposite bank there is a rush; 
and then, what a romp over the grass! Round and 
round they go, panting, breathless happy. We 
laugh in sympathy, and hate to call them from their 
game, but that warning clock is still in our ears, so 
we are Spartan-like, and the word of command to 
march is given. 

Up the lane we hurry, like a trio of mischief- 
loving children, inventing conciliatory speeches to 
soften the cook’s heart. Marlborough has been 
fatigued by his last scamper, and sits down anywhere 
in the most sudden and casual manner, tripping up 
the unfortunate person nearest to him. We stumble 
and scold, and pick up a fallen rod, and tell the 
others not to make fun of us—which they do, until 
their turn for being tripped up arrives, when it is 
our turn to laugh. 

The gray village on our left, seen across the rich 
fields of grain, is mellowed by the soft light from the 
west; curls of pale-blue smoke are rising from many 
chimneys; the cows and goats are being put to bed 
with gentle care. We meet a party of sunburnt 
men and women coming down from their work 
among the vines on the uplands; a donkey is drag- 
ging a cart, filled with sheaves of grass, in which 
are mingled flowers as if from an artistic sense. ‘The 
man seated on the top of this flowery chariot is so 
large and the donkey so small, that we ask him the 
time-worn question why they don’t change places. 
This is received as exquisite wit, and the workers 
on foot gather round ‘* Coco,’’ pat his rough back, 
caress his long ears (which he resents), and assure 
us that he is capable of pulling us all. In fact, the 
peasants of this district are kind and considerate to 
their animals, and not a goat that crops the herbs on 
the dyke but has a pet name to which she answers. 
We reply to the cheery good-night of the peasants, 
and turn to the house. 

Before going within doors, we pause one short 
moment to catch a last glimpse of the Loire, glitter- 
ing like gold between the branches of the cedar. 
A fancy strikes me that the bundle of cares and 
petty worries and years (at least ten of these last) 
which has fallen from our shoulders during the last 
few hours, is being borne by the shining river through 
the sunset to the ‘sea. It is a pretty idea, and I 
would like to think it true; but, my eye falling on 
Marlborough, his legs shambling, his ears drooping, 
as he shuffles along, I am forced to the belief that 
our burden has fallen on his unfortunate back. He 
has become, apparently, a very old dog, as, with a 
prolonged sigh and a grotesque flop, he sinks for his 
night’s rest upon the straw of Blenheim. 

Heten Cuoare Prince. 
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THANKSGIVING Day at East Pomfret 








HOMESICK 


ERE, within Winter’s white domain, 
I am as one who has no place, 
For all the diverse ways contain 


No fair familiar face. 


My old-time comrades,—bees and birds, 
The little leaves that love the sun, 
With their companionable words, 
Alas, I hear not one! 


Not one!—and to my aching heart, 
_ As through this spectral realm I roam, 
Comes the inexorable smart, — 
The wander-cry for home. 


O Summer, hearken, I implore, 
You with the eyes benign and mild; 
To your caressing arms once more 
Take back your homesick child! 
Curinton Scoiarp. 








THANKSGIVING DAY AT 
EAST POMFRET 
IL was the last Thursday in November. The 


weather was crisp, clear, and cold—the typ- 
ical weather of a New England Thanksgiv- 
ing. 

The local color was shining fresh and bright all 
over East Pomfret, Maine, and dear Grandma 
Blodgett was bustling about, in an atmosphere re- 
dolent of mince-meat and pumpkin pie, among the 
customary troops of bright-faced grandchildren. 

A roaring fire was flaming in the great fireplace; 
and Ezekiel, the hired man, dragging in the heavy 
bumping fire-logs, was cracking paragraph after 
paragraph of dry Yankee jests. 

The young people were all clustered around their 
favorite Aunt Prudence, a blue-eyed maiden-lady, 
with a delicate flush still glowing in her rose-leaf 
cheeks. Her lover, Uncle Ben had, of course, 
been lost at sea twenty years before. 





After four pages of Thanksgiving dinner and New 
England bustle, interspersed with gentle counsel 
from Aunt Prudence, and hearty wisdom from 
Ezekiel, the old-fashioned knocker sounded. 

Deborah, flushed with the exertion of handling 
great platters of meat and huge dishes of pies, flew 
to the door. Upon the step stood a tall, stalwart, 
rough-bearded stranger. 

«* Deborah, my hearty,’’ he roared, ‘<don’t you 
know me? Shiver my timbers, it’s little Ben, come 
back after all these long years. But lielow. We 
must n’t shock mother.”’ 

His precaution was too late; for the ears of love are 
quick, and Grandma Blodgett had heard, from the 
dining-room, the tones of the strange and yet 
familiar voice. 


She hastened into the hall; and, in an instant, 
her mother’s eyes had pierced the disguise of years 
and tan, and she had cast herself into the arms of 
the weather-beaten stranger. 





There were three pages of general conversation. 

They had all admired the shark’s teeth, the sea- 
beans, the sandal-wood fans, the India shawls, and 
the elephant tusks which Uncle Ben had brought in 
the wonderful little teak-wood chest he had carried 
there under his arm. 

When they had exhausted themselves in praises, 
Uncle Ben, with a merry twinkle in his honest blue 
eyes, quietly drew from his pocket a small package, 
and placed it upon the table. 

«« Every Thanksgiving,’’ he said, ‘*I have read 
the magazine stories.’’ 

He lighted a match and applied it to the little 
parcel. ‘* This kind of thing must be stopped,’’ he 
said. 

There was a loud explosion; and Grandma 
Blodgett, sweet Aunt Prudence, the Thanksgiving 
cheer, the dry, humorous, and rough-bearded Uncle 
Ben himself, were all blown up together. 

E, F, Wyatt. 








BALLADE OF THE PRIM- 
ROSE WAY 


IFE, through the arc of a century 
Cronies two we have faced the road, 
Cheek by jowl since the first young day 
When the primrose path before us 
glowed; 
Mind you the wonders the vista showed? 
Cloth of gold where the sunlight lay— 
Mind you the cowslip balls we stowed? 
Glinting guerdons of Primrose Way. 


Life, you’re a faithful votary, 
Years and a day to keep the code ; 
Yours was a rare knight-errantry, 
For hobble-de-hoy my fancy rode. 
But, then the cowslip crop we sowed! 
Crowfoot furrows we reap to-day ; 
Carols have changed to a palinode, 
And lost forever is Primrose Way. 


L’ ENVOL. 
Youth, of the morning sandals shod, 
List to a graybeard elegy: 
Man but once is a demigod— 
Earth’s Olympus is Primrose Way. 
Rose Eprra Mitts. 
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RMR. ALDRICH IN 
POETRY AND PROSE 


HERE was a time, not sojlong ago, 
when the publication of a writer’s com- 
plete works was an act of commemo- 
ration, or a hint to the world that noth- 

ing more was to be expected from his hand. In 
these piping days of enterprising publishers, how- 
ever, these sad suggestions no longer invest the com- 
plete edition with an air of gentle melancholy. Mr. 
Kipling is barely thirty-five, and there are twelve 
octavo volumes, handsomely dressed, standing to 
his credit. Mr. Barrie still promises more than he 
has yet achieved, but though his best work is before 
him, his publishers have paid him the honors once 
reserved for those who had passed beyond the 
clamorous voices of criticism to that peace in which 
the classic securely dwells. Mr. James Whitcomb 
Riley is still in his early prime, and he, too, is to 
look upon a long array of books in comely attire; 
the product of his unfailing vivacity and industry. 
The lover of Mr. Aldrich’s verse and prose may 
look unmoved, therefore, upon the Riverside edition 
of his complete works in eight well-made volumes, 
the simplicity, charm, and sound workmanship of 
which harmonize admirably with the gravity of the 
work which they present in final and enduring form 
—a work full of distinction in substance and in 
manner. Of the eight volumes, two are devoted 
to Mr. Aldrich’s poetry, and six to his prose; but 
intelligent readers will not be confused by those 
relative proportions of mere mass. They know 
that Mr. Aldrich is by instinct and training a poet, 
and that as a poet he will long charm and refresh 
those who are sensitive to lyric song. 

The author of ‘‘Identity’’ and <‘Judith’’ was 
born under the shadow of that great contemporary 
fame which rewarded our first real literature. When 
Mr. Aldrich began to practice his art, Bryant, Emer- 
son, Lowell, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, and 
Poe were in undisputed possession of the field; and 
the new-comer, however richly endowed, was com- 
pelled to wait long for adequate recognition. The 
older group of men, singularly rich in the qualities 
and accomplishments which invest the life of the 
man of letters with dignity and charm, filled the 
imagination of the country to such a degree that 
there was scant room for the singers of a younger 
generation. ‘The older poets were part, moreover, 
of a great moral and civic movement, and so pas- 
sionately was the heart of the country engaged in 
that movement that it was not ready to hear the note 
of a singer less strenuous and imperative in moral 
appeal. The younger poets were happily as loyal 
to the older singers as was the country, and were 
content to wait for their place and part. Mr. 
Aldrich was fortunate in his early association with 
his own generation of poets, Stedman, Stoddard, 
Bayard Taylor, William Winter; he was fortunate 


later in his intimate relations with the older group. 
His residence in Cambridge and Boston, and his 
editorial connection with Every Saturday and the 
Atlantic Monthly, brought him into contact with 
Holmes, Lowell, Longfellow, Emerson, and Whit- 
tier. His wit put him on easy terms with those 
masters of quick and pungent speech, Lowell and 
Holmes, while his poetic sympathies and gifts gave 
him companionship with the whole group. 

Born in Portsmouth, he has been loyal, not only 
to the sea but to the old town so familiar to every 
reader of The Story of a Bad Boy. Predestined 
so surely as was Dr. Holmes to live in Boston, 
and to take keen satisfaction in the fact, Mr. Aldrich 
is not, like the author of the «* Autocrat,’’ a product 
of New England in the forms of his thought; one 
must look deeper for the New England element in 
him. He has wholly escaped the didacticism which 
sometimes blurred the art of his predecessors; he was 
born after the time which Lowell recalled when he 
said that all New England was a pulpit. He is 
not lacking in ethical convictions, nor has he hesi- 
tated to express them; but he has been a poet, not a 
reformer. He has never questioned the wisdom of 
Providence in sending singers to refresh and cheer 
men as well as preachers to arouse and stir them; 
and he has wisely chosen to sing. It is in his 
lucidity, his keenness, his love of things good and 
pure, his deep-going refinement, his exacting con- 
scientiousness, and in a certain clarity of vision and 
reticence, that one finds the evidences of his rootage 
in New England. He gains the ends of rich ex- 
pression without a touch of sensuousness; he is gay 
without being frivolous, and free without a sugges- 
tion of license. The atmosphere of his mind has 
the cool, clear breath of the New England climate; 
the outlines of the world which lies in his imagina- 
tion are soft without being hazy, and full of a beauty 
which has delicacy of fragrance and color, rather 
than tropical warmth and richness. 

In reading his verse one becomes aware of a cer- 
tain reserve which is neither coldness nor caution, 
but an instinctive conviction that some things must 
be left to the feeling of the reader, as some things 
must be left to his imagination. He does not move 
one so quickly as many poets who sacrifice the finer 
qualities to immediate effect; but what he writes 
preserves its charm, and, by its very restraint and 
moderation, gives an impression of finality. In the 
most popular of all his poems, ‘‘ Baby Bell,”’ there is 
this firm reticence which gives sorrow the poise and 
dignity of an experience which will hold its place 
and keep its significance long after the violence of 
the first emotion is spent. 

So light is Mr. Aldrich’s touch that the careless 
reader is in danger of missing its essential vigor; for, 
with all his grace, Mr. Aldrich is a part of masculine 
fibre. There is in his work none of that vagueness 
of aspiration which so often rests like a faint and 
rosy mist on contemporary poetry; the outlines are 
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distinct, the feeling is definite, the thought is sharply 
limned, The workmanship is delicate, sometimes 
dainty, but it is like the tracery on a Damascus 
blade, which embellishes the surface without weak- 
ening the fibre. The trained ear hears a note in 
this poetry which sometimes escapes those who have 
not studied it closely; a note full of a quiet, gentle 
resonance and vibration, with a suggestion of carry- 
ing power. Such fragments of imagination as ‘‘Iden- 
tity,”’ **Destiny,’’ «‘An Untimely Thought,’’ haunt 
one with a sense of perfection, and carry in them the 
promise of haunting the memories of other genera- 
tions. Indeed, this impression of longevity grows 
upon one as he reads Mr. Aldrich’s verse with 
care; it is so portable; it can be carried so easily; 
so much of it has the aérial quality of those seven- 
teenth century songs which beguile and delight us 
as if they had floated into the world with last 
spring’s flowers and foliage. There is good reason 
to believe that when much of the strenuous, didactic, 
emotional verse of the last thirty years has been for- 
gotten Mr. Aldrich will still be having his day. 

The artists have a way of imposing upon their 
own times by the very harmony which evidences 
their power. They escape observation as do perfect 
dress or manners, by freedom from excess, extrava- 
gance, or idiosyncracy. Mr. Aldrich has lived 
through the storm and stress of the last two decades 
of literary history without any apparent deflection 
from his orbit. He has been familiar with what the 
younger poets have been doing in France, in Eng- 
land, and in this country; but the lark in the field 
remotest from the highway could not be more free 
from any suggestion of agitation of spirit or uncertainty 
of artistic aim. It is possible that this aloofness is 
due in part to lack of quick sympathies with con- 
temporary experience; it is more probable that it is 
due to a very clear perception of artistic aims and a 
very keen appraisal of artistic resources. Mr. 
Aldrich appears to know exactly what he wishes to 
do. His instinct as an artist has had the most care- 
ful training; his intelligence as an artist is shown 
alike in the apparent ease of hand in some of his lines 
and the evident nicety of touch in others. He has 
secured detachment of mood without loss of fresh- 
ness and reality, and he has, consequently, written 
for the eye and ear of the future. He has cared 
more for perfection than for praise; and he has been 
content to speak a little less fervently to his own 
generation in order that he may speak more distinctly 
to other generations. So the finely trained orator 
often husbands his voice in order that its tones may 
fall, resonant and musical, in the ear of the farthest 
circle. The sonnet on ‘Sleep,’’ for instance, has 
the quality of gathering feeling and disclosing thought 
in the exact degree in which one becomes familiar 
with it; the spell of the exquisite ««Nocturne’’ steadily 
deepens as one yields to its delicate but ardent im- 
agery; and where shall one turn for finer and freer 
description of the quality which goes home to the 


imagination than that which touches these lines with 
a skill quite beyond calculated craftsmanship: 


*< This is her Book of Verses—wren-like notes, 
Shy franknesses, blind gropings, haunting fears; 
At times across the chords abruptly floats 
A mist of passionate tears.’’ 


Those who confound restraint with coldness will 
also confuse art with skill, and will emphasize Mr. 
Aldrich’s fastidious craftsmanship at the expense of 
his spontaneity and force of imagination. Against 
this easy and very superficial judgment the poet has 
protested in lines which constitute a confession of. 
poetic faith, and which ought to be pondered in 
these days of easy writing and rapid printing: 

«« ¢ Let art be all in all,’ one time I said, 
And straightway stirred the hypercritic gall. 
I said not, * Let technique be all in all,’ 

But art—a wider meaning. Worthless, dead— 
The shell without its pearl, the corpse of things— 
Mere words are, till the spirit lends them wings. 

The poet who wakes no soul within his lute 

Falls short of art: *t were better he were mute. 


«* The workmanship wherewith the gold is wrought 
Adds yet a richness to the richest gold; 
Who lacks the art to shape his thought, I hold, 
Were little poorer if he lacked the thought. 
The statue’s slumber were unbroken still 
In the dull marble, had the hand no skill. 
Disparage not the magic touch that gives 
The formless thought the grace whereby it lives.’” 


Tennyson was not more exacting in the matter 
of workmanship than Mr. Aldrich has been; and 
the fastidiousness of both poets has its root in love of 
perfection, which is only another name for the 
artist’s conviction that his work is done only when 
his thought takes such possession of a form that the 
two live henceforth immortal as one. Devotion to 
craftsmanship which springs from this vital conception 
of the nature of art may be wisely left to work its 
will in our literature; the perils of contemporary 
writing come from a very different quarter. 

In reading the slender volumes of verse which 
record Mr. Aldrich’s poetic activity, from ‘‘ Baby 
Bell’’ to *¢ Judith,’’ one sometimes recalls Tenny- 
son and sometimes Alfred de Musset; but Mr. 
Aldrich’s quality and art are wholly his own. If 
he has come under powerful influences he has 
escaped that subjugation of individuality which 
issues in imitation. His charm is individual, and 
can be explained only by reference to his own per- 
sonality. Whatever his limitations of artistic per- 
ception and power, his field is his own, and he is 
master of it. 

And his prose has kindred individuality. He 
understands his art here as thoroughly as in his 
verse, and he never confounds the methods of the 
two forms of literary expression. His. prose reveals 


the same qualities as his poetry, but through entirely 
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different methods. He has never written a line of 
what is known as poetic prose. His three novels, 
his short stories, his descriptive sketches, his mis- 
cellaneous papers, his Story of a Bad Boy, are full of 
the blended charm of simplicity, lucidity, humor, 
and sentiment. ‘The style is free from mannerism; 
it is quick, definite, effective; it is always finely 
turned without a touch of artifice. The humor is 
unforced and almost continuous in its play; the 
notes of pathos are sincere and quietly sounded. 
Lightness, inventiveness, ease, make Mr. Ald- 
rich’s prose easy reading. It is less distinctive 
than his verse, but it has unmistakable charm. His 
claims upon the attention of the future will rest on 
his poetry, but his prose forms no inconsiderable 
addition to our literature. It has substance as well 
as form; its charm arises from qualities which are 
not only in its style, but in its quiet dealing with 
some of the deeper interests of life. 
Hamitton Wricut Masie. 








A NOTE ON A GEN‘TLE- 
MAN’S BOOK 


Reco.ttections oF Ausrey DE VeRE— Edward 


Arnold. 


T may justly be feared that Mr. de Vere’s new 
volume, though it has the power to attract, 
may fail of the opportunity. The form 
itself—memoirs in the older sense—of a per- 

sonal narrative, in which the writer seems present 
almost by accident and draws little attention, has 
some quality of a past time; the style, too, is so 
natural, the unconscious manner of the narrator is 
so high-bred, the matter itself is so simply human as 
to invite neglect; and yet, even in a period in 
which the things of notoriety are all in all in litera- 
ture not less than in journalism, it might seem that 
quiet readers may still be glad of a book the most 
remarkable impression of which is the richness of 
life in character, picturesque, cultivated, or high- 
principled, and its richness also in kind deeds done 
either for individuals or for the masses of men, with- 
out advertisement and as a matter of course. Mr, 
de Vere is a masterly delineator of character, or 
rather personality; his contributions to the biogra- 
phies of Lord Coleridge, Lord Houghton, and 
Tennyson are easily remembered, as he is not less 
clear in rendering the salient traits of persons less 
read about; he is also an excellent sketcher of scene 
and incident, a narrator of anecdote and episodic 
things. Character, not merely of men and women, 
but of groups and bodies, abounds in these chapters. 
Especially in the Irish chapters, in which he de- 
scribes his home and. the social Irish life of peasant 
and lord, is there this unaffected delight in human 
nature that give reality to ‘«memoirs,’’ and with it 
that justness of view and breadth of sympathy which 
ought to go with delineating power. The external 





is perfectly given, with minuteness, fidelity, and 
vivacity, but the inside is what is really exposed, 
the man é# his habit as he lived. And though the 
Irish scenes are the best in the whole, both fresh 
and fine, the portraits of more important persons, of 
Newman and Manning, for instance, are equal to 
those of Lord Houghton and Tennyson just men- 
tioned, or to those of Wordsworth and others that 
are to be found in Mr. de Vere’s essays. This is 
another singular thing about this volume: it begins 
by telling what is not in it in a way to make the 
neophytes of cleverness despair; for the reader is 
referred to the other volumes in which the famous 
names have already received the author’s tribute of 
remembrance, and then he is told of several por- 
traits which are ‘* withheld’’ for one and another 
reason, or if not ‘‘withheld’’ then ‘¢ deferred.’’ 
The regret is that so many of these are of the 
Irish days. 

Mr. de Vere has lived a long life and known 
many men of great interest, sometimes to the world, 
sometimes to their own people or in themselves ; but 
besides, he knew events and movements in which 
these individuals acted, and in this volume two stand 
out, the Irish famine and the Oxford revival. It 
happens thus that a considerable portion of the 
volume is of political and religious, rather than of 
personal, interest, primarily, and so, too, at the end 
is an account of the composition of his poems, 
which is of critical interest. ‘These chapters round 
out the whole and give an individual force. to it— 
one hears the author though he does not see him, 
and hears him on the main topics of such a life, his 
religious and poetic faith. To those who already 
care for his works, which in prose are as lofty in 
thought as in verse they are unique in feeling, these 
chapters have greater interest—they are personal 
communications. But in the main the public—or 
those quiet readers whose existence is merely sur- 
mised above—will like to read the earlier and gen- 
eral portion, which is dominated by character of 
the sort already indicated, by anecdote, sketch, and 
feeling. G. E. Woopserry. 








REVIEWS 
TENNYSON 


Atrrep Lorp 'TENNyYsON: 
Son.—8v0. 2 vols. 
$70.00. 


T may be stated at the outset that no such 
memorial as these two volumes has ever be- 
fore been raised to the honor of a man. It 
is not so much 4 Memoir by His Son, as an 

encyclopedia of Tennysoniana, the contributors to 
which are the most eminent figures in contemporary 
literature and art. Large as the books are, so vari- 
ous and composite is their content that no word of 
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all of it could well be spared. Here are critiques 
of Tennyson’s abilities by hands as numerous as 
accomplished; series of correspondence in which the 
English nation, from its serving-maids and artisans 
to its Prince Consort and Empress-Queen participate; 
a minute biography of one human life the promise 
of which was completely fulfilled; a life wherein 
great grief and much happiness are humanly blended; 
an autobiography of marked openness, to which the 
. contributions of many and notable kith and kin lend 
added candor; an ars poetica with a succinct phi- 
losophy of poetry from the hand of a master of 
metre, melody, and thought. ll these things and 
many more are jumbled together in a chronological 
sequence, which year by year takes on the aspect of 
kaleidoscopic figures, so brilliant, so disconnected, 
and so persistent are its constituents. 

As the second Lord Tennyson is at pains to ex- 
plain in his preface, this formless comprehensiveness 
stands as the result of his father’s express commands. 
The lack of connecting links to form a narrative 
worthy of its subject is due to a self-obliteration 
which compels admiration no less than regret. But, 
though every page of the eleven hundred or more 
teems with literary interest, the result is a literary 
digest, not a literary work. Viewed as a monu- 
ment, it is not an obelisk, but a cairn. 

Tennyson’s life was written plain in his poems 
for all: who cared to devote themselves to their study. 
To the others, the lifting of the veil of privacy in 
this memoir will bring surprises. The semi-monastic 
seclusion of a devotee to art stands revealed as a 
bounteous yet discriminate hospitality, a poet’s mor- 
bid shyness as wholesome geniality, the pallid cheek 
and ascetic frame as the body, tall and deep-chested, 
of an athlete. Instead of an uninterrupted with- 
drawal from humanity, there appears an uninter- 
rupted succession of intimate friends, which makes 
the index of names at the end of the work almost 
identical with Britain’s roll of honor for two genera- 
tions. Rather than a strange being, in- or super- 
human, there comes forth Carlyle’s <¢life-guards- 
man spoiled by making poetry,’’ the person he 
could characterize as ‘‘ dusty, smoky, free-and-easy 
‘ a most restful, brotherly, solid-hearted 
man.”’ 

Tennyson was an admirable mimic—George IV 
was a favorite subject—and brimful of happy humor 
and, merry jest. ‘* You resemble our family; was 
your mother often at court?’’ inquired the king. 
**No, sire,’’ replied his double, ‘* but my father 
was’’—this was one of his favorite jests. He was 
fond of cold salt beef and new potatoes, an invet- 
erate smoker of pipes (though he wished Americans 
would give him something else, if only for variety), 
six feet tall, and of massive build—a man of whom 
Edward Fitzgerald says: ‘‘ Alfred could hurl the 
crowbar further than any of the neighboring clowns,”’ 
and of whom Mrs. Louth records that he once lifted 
a pony bodily in her presence. He was a devoted 


husband—‘* with my wife the peace of God entered 
my life,’’ he writes; an enraptured father—< see 
him racing up and down stairs, and dandling the 
baby,’” writes the happy mother; a kindly man who 
never failed to assist a person ‘‘ deserving im diffi- 
culties.” Though fond of just praise and sensitive 
to undeserved rebuke, he was yet able to respond to 
mawkish flattery with ‘* Don’t talk damned non- 
sense;’’ and he was always the poet, wishing he 
could have written one song like Lovelace’s *< Al- 
thea’’ rather than all his own verse, or ceeing the 
moonlight reflected from the eye of a singing night- 
ingale. 

Honors such as never crowned a disciple of letters 
before were thick upon Alfred Tennyson. Of his 
doctorates, his laureateship, and his barony, the world 
is aware. His writings made him the first of poets 
to earn a livelihood by his muse, and in them allt 
his real ‘distinction lies. He revived and invented 
measures and cadences new to the modern ear, and 
new to the world. He conjoined form and ideas 
multifariously, and most successfully. Wordsworth 
said: ‘* Mr. Tennyson, I have been endeavoring all 
my life to write a pastoral like your ‘* Dora,’’ and have 
never succeeded.’’ Maud is not only the first of 
dramatic monologues in English verse, but ‘‘the 
best study of madness since Shakespeare.’’ <‘ In 
In Memoriam,’ writes George John Romanes, in a 
discussion of natural selection, ‘‘’Tennyson noted 
the fact, and a few years later Darwin supplied the 
explanation ;’’ while Frederick Robertson says of 
the same poem: ‘* To my mind and heart the most 
satisfactory things that have ever been said on the 
fature state are contained in this.”’ In Tbe Princess 
is found the ‘*herald-melody”’ of all that woman 
has been able to do in an age peculiarly hers, and 
Sir William Rowan Hamilton observes: ‘¢ [t presses 
deeply upon my reflection how much wiser a book 
is Tennyson’s Princess than my Quaternions’’ ‘4 Be- 
fore Tennyson,’’ another notes, ‘‘ no modern poet 
had undertaken the hard task of setting forth with 
poetic fire and glow the golden mean of politics.”’ 
And of his works, one by one, similar praise could 
be cited. Among the greatest of all his achieve- 
ments, since it freed a literature, is the result of his 
success reacting upon criticism. This, only to be 
read between the lines of this book, separates by an 
epoch the beginning and end of Tennyson’s career. 
His earlier work provoked a storm of abuse—some 
of it, as in Bulwer-Lytton’s case, flagrantly per- 
sonal. Even in 1852, ‘*'The Ode on the Death of 
the Duke of Wellington’”’ was condemned by virtually 
every recognized guide of public taste. So often 
and so convincingly were these too conservative 
judges found to be wrong in the popular estimation, 
that the appeal to precedent fs no longer made in 
English verse, nor is every new work forced into 
crudely unfavorable comparison with existing mas- 
terpieces. It is not too much to say that Tennyson 
left the critics as eager to welcome any novel mani- 
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festation of poetic ability as he found them anxious 
to rebuke it. 

Tennyson was a man of wide and easily elicited 
sympathies, and his life, as we may now see it, 
points out the reason. He was a man of many 
sorrows. Falling in love at sight with Emily Sell- 
wood, a niece of Sir John Franklin, yet, from 
*¢ eternal want of pence,’’ he was forbidden com- 
munication with her after they had become affianced. 
Four years after this blow, in the endeavor to make 
himself independent he saw all his small patrimony 
and most of that of his brothers and sisters swept 
away, and was driven near to melancholy madness. 
In 1845 he was saved from something dismally like 
penury by a governmental pension — Monckton 
Milnes (Lord Houghton) induced Sir Robert Peel to 
read ‘* Ulysses,’’ and two hundred pounds a year re- 
sulted. He was haunted by a fear of blindness 
through many weary years of defective vision. 

Arthur Hallam’s death was a poignant sorrow 
always; but the law of compensations was never 
illustrated more beautifully than by the change Jn 
Memoriam wrought in its creator’s fortunes. With 
money borrowed from his publisher on account of 
this poem he was enabled to marry the woman who 
‘was his choice ten Jong years before; and it was Jn 
Memoriam too, destined later to console his august 
spouse, which so struck the Prince Consort’s fancy 
that it procured for Tennyson the laureateship after 
Rogers had declined it. Tennyson’s last great 
affliction came with the death before birth of his 
first-born son, due to the mother’s accidental fall. 
From this it is pleasant to turn to the christening day 
of Hallam, the memoirist here. The ceremony 
ended, his parents linked the present to a curiously 
remote past by taking him to see Samuel Rogers, who 
has recorded his boyish visit to Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
though he ran from the house in fright after laying 
hold of the knocker. 

It is Tennyson’s very fullness of experience, love 
delayed, deprivations endured, friendship bereft, 
fatherhood disappointed, all mellowed by a robust 
manliness, that underlies all the Tennysonian phil- 
osophy of enlightened optimism. 

The critical faculty, hardly less than his imagina- 
tion, made Tennyson the comiplete artist he was. 
It is true insight which enables him to write Mr. 
Swinburne in acknowledgment of the ‘* Atalanta in 
Calydon,’? and ask: ‘‘Is it fair for a Greek 
chorus to abuse the Deity something in the style of 
the Hebrew prophets?’’ Sentences similarly 
searching could be cited in respect of the work of 
many another author: Massey, Clough, Morris, 
Arnold, a score of them. 

The indefiniteness of arrangement and lack of 
cohesion are the only faults to cause regret in the 
reading of the work, and these have been shown to 
be inevitable. It is a book which can be quoted 


piece by piece until the whole is exhausted, without 
It is, in all save form, a 


cessation of interest. 


worthy memorial for the enshrining of a great 
genius, and an evidence of so much more than 
filial duty that it induces hope of the second Lord 
Tennyson’s not remaining a man of one book. 
It is, above and beyond all else, a definitive and ex- 
plicit placing of Tennyson in the ranks of the im- 
mortals — not only as a man and the brother of men 
— not alone as a poet and the benefactor of human- 
ity, but asa philosopher and guide to the aspirations 
of all mankind. ‘‘ He was the wisest man I ever 
knew,’’ said Thackeray. 


Tue Porrry or Tennyson.—By Henry Van Dyke, 
D.D. z6mo. Charles Scribmer’s Sons. $1.25. 


HESE essays of Dr. Van Dyke have been 
before the public for eight years and more. 
But in their revised form, running current 
with the Memoirs, they receive an en- 
hanced value of which the careful revision makes them 
deserving. They are timely, moreover, in coming at 
a day when there is a disposition manifest to set up 
false standards of art for poetic expression in Eng- 
lish, to extol formless intellectuality as the highest 
product of the race’s genius, to mistake the relative 
values of lucidity and obscurity, .ogic and involu- 
tion, and to disregard entirely that wise apothegm 
that deprecation of one poet is not praise of another. 
We know many excellences but no rivals in English 
verse. It is only recently that Sir Joshua Fitch has 
quoted with approval Matthew Arnold’s hardly 
comprehensible letter of December 17, 1860: «* The 
real truth is that Tennyson, with all his tempera- 
ment and-artistic skill, is deficient in intellectual 
power, and no modern poet can make very much in 
his business unless he is preéminently strong in 
this.’ For such heresy Dr. Van Dyke administers 
the pleasing antidote of appreciation and disproof, 
quite as efficacious as the unconscious tribute Arnold 
was doomed to pay the master by his reproduction, 
at a distance, of his mingled charms of thought and 
diction. 

Still, since much of this small book is made up ot 
interpretations, and it has long been known that in 
the Memoirs analyses of the works were to be given 
which had the full approval of Tennyson himself, it 
required a certain hardihood to bring the two into 
such inevitable comparison. In one case, that of 
the intention and meaning of ‘* Maud,’’ Dr. Van Dyke 
has changed his views completely, the cause of his 
conversion being due to no Jess an operation than 
listening to the entire poem as read aloud to him by 
Tennyson. In his earlier and incorrect view he 
had Mr. Gladstone and many other critics at his 
back; and their common mistake should serve to 
illustrate the danger of assuming that clearness of 
expression and simplicity of manner necessarily pre- 
clude depth of thought. In other respects Dr. 
Van Dyke has been singularly accurate in his studies, 
an accuracy of which no better proof is possible than 
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the following comparisons between his views and 
those of the contributors to the Memoirs : 


THE PALACE OF ART. 


Dr. Van Dyke (p. 29): 

Its object is to exhibit a gift- 
ed but selfish soul in its endeav- 
ors to live alone in its own en- 
chanted world of pleasure, with- 
out caring for the interests of 
the great world of mankind, 
The lesson which the poet de- 
sires to teach is that such a life 
must be a failure and carry its 
punishment within itself, 


Aubrey De Vere (I, 505): 

Its theme is the danger re- 
sulting from that ‘‘Art Heresy” 
of modern times, which substi- 
tutes the worship of Art for its 
own sake in place of that rever- 
ence which man should feel for 
it only when it knows its place 
and is content to minister at the 
altar of Powers greater than it- 
self, viz, Nature and Religion. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Dr, Van Dyke (p. 130): 

The harmony of knowledge 
with reverence ; the power of . 
the heart of man to assert its 
rights against the colder con- 
clusions of mere intellectual 
logic ; the certainty that man 
was born to enjoy a higher life 
than the physical, and that 
though his body may have been 
developed from the lower ani- 
mals, his soul may work itself 
out from the dominion of the 
passions to an imperishable lib- 
erty; the supremacy of love ; 
the sure progress of all things 
toward a hidden goal of glory. * 


Henry Sone (J, 702): 

What In Memoriam did 

3 in this struggle [to 
clear Faith in God and Immor- 
tality from Superstition] was to 
impress on us the ineffaceable 
and ineradicable conviction that 
humanity cannot acquiesce in a 
godless world; the ‘man in 
men’’ will not do this, what- 
ever individual man may do, 
whatever they feel themselves 
temporarily drawn to do, by fol- 
lowing methods which they 
cannot abandon to the con- 
clusions to which those methods 
seem to lead. 


This marked accordance serves to lend to Dr. 


Van Dyke’s writings the imprimatur of Tennyson 
himself, and adds greatly to the interest which they 
were otherwise certain to command. Of all of 
them that concluding the book, on ‘* The Study of 
Tennyson,’’ is especially valuable. Regardless of the 
fact that it helps us in understanding how its author 
arrived at conclusions which make his sub-title of 
«« Essays in Vital Criticism.’ so appropriate, it holds 
that breadth of view which best consorts with Ten- 
nyson’s noble attitude toward life and the problems 
life evokes. Many of the other papers, ‘The Bible 
in Tennyson,”’ for example, willaid the readerin the 
formation of sound views regarding ethics and art, 
but in this final essay such instruction is given, sim- 
ple and terse, as cannot but tend to retain the great- 
est of the Laureates in the place near the heart which 
his wide excellences merit. 


In Memoritam.—By Alfred Tennyson. 
Preface by Henry Van Dyke. 
Harry Fenn. 8v0. 


ESSRS. FORDS, HOWARD AND 
HULBERT have just issued a very 
beautiful edition of In Memoriam, 
prefaced by the essay by Dr. Van 

Dyke, which is reprinted in his volume on Tbe 
Poetry of Tennyson. It serves as an excellent intro- 
duction to the poem. The illustrations by Mr. 
Harry Fenn are alternately excellent and foolish. 
Many of them are extremely old-fashioned in their 


With a 
Illustrated by 


manner ; others are modern and full of delicacy and 
feeling. There are suggestions of Alfred Parsons 
in some of the flower-pieces—of the late William 
Hamilton Gibson in others. The book is very 
suitable for the holidays, and the publishers deserve 
a word of praise for its attractive manufacture. 








AN ADMIRABLE BOOK 


Impressions of Sours Arrica.—By James Bryce. 


The Century Co. 


HE text book on South Africa has at last 
been written, fortunately by the man of 
all men most competent to make it fas- 
cinating and authoritative. It is really 

a matter of congratulation to everybody, to lovers of 
history especially, that on the problems of the new- 
est and most perplexing of countries there should be 
thrown the strong, steady light of dispassionate study 
which ten years ago revealed the intricacies of the 
American commonwealth. Mr. Bryce’s latest book 
has all the thoroughness of his earlier work, the same 
spacious judgment, the same total absence of national 
or racial bias. Usually one no more looks for im- 
partiality in an English book on South Africa than 
in an American history of the Revolution. Not 
Waterloo, nor the Crimea, nor Sedan, not even 
our own Civil War, has lefi behind it such bitter, 
restless memories as Majuba Hill; and one may fairly 
call Mr. Bryce’s treatment of English relations with 
the Transvaal unique in its careful sensitiveness to 
the arguments of both sides. That, of course, ought 
to be the attitude of an inquirer into the condition of 
any land. Where the country is still, as it were, 
sub judice, still wavering in the balance, it is not 
only a recommendation but an essential. Yet the 
list is already long of those writers to whose dog- 
matism or prejudice South Africa has been a ready 
pitfall. More than any other country it asks of its 
historian detachment, self-restraint, a judicial mind. 
For it must be remembered that South Africa is, 
historically, a creation of our own time, with a very 
short though contentious past to look back on and all 
its hopes of development and prosperity fixed on the 
future. ‘The writer, therefore, who sets out to de- 
scribe it must not only narrate the events that led up 
to the great Boer secession of 1836, the foundation 
and history of the Transvaal Republic, the Orange 
Free State, and Natal—all of them subjects requiring 
the utmost impartiality—must not only discuss the 
hardly less hazardous topics of the prospects of 
Rhodesia and the present condition of the Transvaal, 
but is compelled by sheer necessity to become in 
some measure a prophet as well as a historian, has to 
forecast the future, and picture South Africa as it will 
be fifty or sixty years from now. 


Periculose plenum opus aleae 
Tractas, et incedis per ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso. 
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Mr. Bryce escapes all dangers by his rigid avoid- 
ance of extremes. There is no more passion in his 
statement of a case than can be found in one of 
Euclid’s propositions. The scales are held evenly 
between black and white, between British and Boer, 
between the colonists and the missionaries, between 
Mr. Labouchere and Mr. Rhodes. That, to be 
sure, is merely to say that Mr. Bryce writes as a 
historian and not as a pamphleteer. But it was just 
the lack of this stubborn open-mindedness that made, 
for instance, Froude’s brilliant studies of South 
Africa and West Indian affairs ‘mere literature.’’ 
Mr. Bryce does not indeed possess the irresistible 
buoyancy of Froude’s style. His pictures of scenery 
and native customs and personal experiences do not 
burn themselves on the mind as did Froude’s. But 
as a writer he falls short only of that supreme word- 
painter among historical authors. His prose is of 
singular stateliness and flexibility, lending itself to 
many uses and adapted to them all—the prose of a 
humanised Gibbon, strong without being overwhelm- 
ing, dignified but not starched. And in the larger 
qualities that go to make an enduring work, in sanity, 
self-control, the handling and marshalling of facts on 
a great scale, and temperance in drawing conclusions, 
this book is certainly the superior of Froude’s English 
in the West Indies. Mr. Bryce sees with the eyes 
of a statesman and infers with the mental con- 
servatism of a philosopher. He takes up the riddles 
of South Africa as he would work out a mathematical 
problem. And the result is that Mr. Bryce has 
produced a book which it is no exazgeration to call 
great—great because of its author’s mastery of a com- 
plex study, the minute thoroughness of his deduc- 
tions, his candour and clear-headed cautiousness; 
great too because of his power of arrangement and 
literary expression. What Mr. Bryce’s general con- 
clusions are cannot be set forth in a necessarily brief 
review. The present reviewer, who has himself 
spent some time in South Africa, can only give it as 
his opinion that there is no question concerning the 
present or the future of that country which is not 
admirably discussed and answered in this book. 








MR. STEDMAN’S NEW BOOK 


Porms: Now First Cottecrep.—By Edmund Clar- 
ence Stedman. 8vo. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$7.50. 


R. STEDMAN’S new volume, compris- 

M ing his poetic work of the last six years, 
and much that has not been in print 

before, may be cited in complete dis- 

proof of the common error that exercise of the 
critical faculty throws creative ability into abeyance. 
Since devoting himself to the studies of poetry, which 
have done so much to enhance the reputation of 
American criticism at home and abroad, Mr. Sted- 
man has not, as a matter of course, written so great 
a number of verses; but those he has produced 


show such evidences of delicacy and fastidiousness 
that their quality is ample compensation. 

There is in this volume, indeed, more of inspira- 
tion and less of formalism, a ripening and broaden- 
ing of the taste, and a mastery of technique that 
leaves little to be desired. Mr. Stedman’s apology 
anticipates the objection to the arrangement of his 
titles; for it surely would have been wiser to bring 
the patriotic numbers together, rather than leave 
them scattered throughout the book. There are 
here no such extended efforts as the ‘ Alice of 
Monmouth”? of his youth, but an apparent holding 
with Poe’s dictum that there is no such thing as a 
long poem. Yet the flight in the glowing chapter 
called «* The Carib Sea”’’ is the longest and best- 
sustained Mr. Stedman has taken. He not only 
catches and preserves for us the beauty of the water, 


«* Where the ship has a level beam, 
And the storm has spent his forces, 
And the sky is a hollow pearl 
Curved over a’ sapphire sea,’’ 


and the tropical glory of those islands, 


«¢ Where the shore-grape’s tendrilled runners spread, 
And purple trumpet-creepers fall, 
And the frangipani’s clusters shed 
Their starry sweets withal,”’ 


but the very spirit of the newly-discovered Spanish 
Main is made ours in a ringing, virile lyric or two 
that breathes the modern renaissance of robustness. 
There is nothing better of its kind than ‘* Morgan,’’ 
of which the first and last stanzas run: 


*¢ Oh, what a set of Vagabundos, 
Sons of Neptune, sons of Mars, 
Raked from todos otros mundos, 
Lascars, Gascons, Portsmouth tars, 
Prison-mate and dock-yard fellow, 
Blades to Meg and Molly dear, 
Off to capture Porto Bello 
Sailed with Morgan the Buccaneer! 


«* Out again through reef and breaker, 

While the Spaniard moaned his fate, ° 
Back they voyaged to Jamaica, 

Flush with doubloons, coins of eight, 
Crosses wrung from Popish varlets, 

Jewels torn from arm and ear— 
Jesu! how the Jews and harlots 

Welcomed Morgan the Buccaneer! ”’ 


‘« Peter Stuyvesant’s Call’’ of the poet’s earlier day 
is represented now by ‘‘ The Dutch Patrol,’’ and the 
vein of colonial and revolutionary days worked a 
little more thoroughly than before. Yet the feeling 
of that time is reproduced so vividly that the reader 
makes complaint at there being so little of it. Ample 
compensation is made in the celebration of modern 
America for those who love their country and are 
interested in the poetry to which their country has 
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given birth. The deeds of the Civil War no longer 
engross Mr. Stedman’s pen; he turns instead to 
such peaceful victories as are embodied in the life 
of Helen Keller, the triumphant note of freedom 
gained in ‘‘ The Hand of Lincoln,”’ the preservation 
of the historical continuity of our national poetry in 
the chapter of «¢ Commemorations,’’ and much more 
to the same good end. This is the dominating note 
of the pleasant volume, though we wish to speak 
with strong approbation of the fine literary flavor of 
** Ye Tombe of ye Poet Chaucer and Ariel,’’ and the 
dramatic vigor of ‘‘Hebe and The World Well Lost.”’ 
But Mr. Stedman’s fame rests securely on his doing 
here what America most needs to have done: strik- 
ing again and again upon the chord of national feel- 
ing and sentiment, which alone can arouse and in- 
spire our national tradition and art, and so keep 
true, and make more true, the outburst on the first 
of his pages: 


«* What need to borrow? Lustier clime 
Than ours earth has not,—nor her scroll a time 
Ampler of human glory and desire 
To touch the plume, the brush, the lips, with fire; 
No sunrise chant on ancient shore and sea, 
Since sang the morning stars, more worth shall be 
Than ours, once uttered from the very heart 
Of that glad race that here shall act its part.’’ 








“A CRITICISM OF LIFE” 


Tatxs on THE Stupy or Literature. — By Arlo 
Bates. r2mo. Houghton, Mifflin &F Company. 


T is perfectly possible to study literature much 
as one would study anything else, and with 
the same aim, namely, to gain a knowledge 
of it. In literature we have the expression 

of the world’s highest thinking and feeling. That 
is a fit object forthe most honorable scientific curi- 
osity. We see no reason why an adequate knowl- 
edge of literature is not as admirable in its own way 
as an adequate knowledge of psychology or chemis- 
try or mathematics. It is true that most people do 
not care for an adequate knowledge of any one of 
these four matters, nor is there any great reason why 
most people should care. 

Few people, in fact, do study literature with a 
view of knowing it. In Professor Bates’s opinion, 
it would almost seem, those pursuing a knowledge 
of literature for its own sake are of three classes, 
viz.: philologists, darkly and completely ignorant of 
the glorious world of poetry; grubbers in the dust- 
heaps of the past; and other formal and artificial 
pedants. We do not consider this a very liberal 
opinion: still, it marks Professor Bates’s position that 
the study of literature is not the matter of import- 
ance. Some study is necessary; but the real use 


of literature in life is not as a thing to be studied. 
That any respectable persons can study literature 
merely because they wish to know about it, is a fact 


inconceivable to Professor Bates. To some his 
position on this question alone will convey an ade- 
quate idea of his book. 

Still, so far as the world in general is concerned, 
Professor Bates is right: his book is therefore really 
on the uses of literature. The word ‘* study,’ he 
thinks rather unfortunate, and here, too, he is right. 
People may have to put some little study on the 
language of literature, or what not, but, in any real 
sense of the word, they do not study literature, nor 
would Professor Bates have them study it. Now- 
adays people like to talk of ‘* studying ’” literature 
because it seems more worth while than mere read- 
ing. But what Professor Bates is really interested 
in, is the use that literature may be inlife. This is 
a fine subject, and Professor Bates handles it honestly 
and sincerely, and not, as has lately too often been 
the case, in a trivial way. 

We have already said that Professor Bates has 
little appreciation of the charms of knowledge for 
its own sake; we may add, that he exhibits as little 
appreciation of the charms of beauty. The gain 
from literature, he holds, ‘‘ may be broadly class- 
ified as pleasure, social culture, and a knowledge of 
life.”’ The student of zsthetics would think that 
he might slip in something under the first head, but 
he has no such intention. He passes rapidly over 
the first two divisions, deeming the third the only 
one worth considering at any length. We have, 
therefore, a work on ‘* The Value in Life of the Con- 
tent of Literature.’ This is what Professor, Bates’s 
«‘ Talks’’ are about, and very good talks they are. 
Professor Bates is vigorously in earnest: he is en- 
raged with the scientist on one hand and with the 
lover of form on the other. He can hardly bear 
any one who does not look at literature just as he 
does; and his condemnations of literary works un- 
suitable to his purposes are among the glittering 
parts of his book. Tolstoi, Ibsen, Zola, Pater, 
have a poor time of it with him. 

Such a presentation of such a subject does not 
exhaust the possibilities of the title of the work in 
question, But this is a good book, and will be to 
many the means of gaining from literature the best 
it has for them. There will always be some who 
will find in literature something worth having be- 
sides a knowledge of life. These will not be wholly 
satisfied here. But as these talks are not intended 
for them, they need not lift their voices in the con- 
versation. 
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THE EVERSLEY HOOD 


Porms or THomas Hoop. — Edited by Alfred 
Ainger. 12mo. 2 v0ls, Illustrated. The Mac- 
millan Co. $3.00. 


e oe MACMILLAN COMPANY add to 
their lengthening Eversiey Series an 
edition of Hodd’s poems in two vol- 
umes. It does not pretend to be a 

complete and exhaustive issue, presenting merely a 
selection; but the selection will no doubt be accepted 

by readers and by critics as sufficiently copious and 
inclusive. There will naturally be here and there 
minor differences of taste and judgment, but in gen- 
eral the selection may be pronounced judicious. 

The editor, the Reverend Alfred Ainger, in making 
up his volumes, has rightly judged the present to be 
a case in which less is really preferable to more, both 
for the advantage of the reader and for the reputation 
of the author. 
duce more and other than would have been his own 
spontaneous choice. He produced under compul- 
sion of circumstances. His first decisive impression 
upon the reading public was made with something 
written in a humorous vein; and the public ear after 
that was pathetically deaf to his serious efforts. 
Had he either possessed a competence or been en- 
dowed more richly with moral earnestness, he might, 
one can easily conceive, have accomplished a quite 
different literary career; he certainly did not lack 
gifts which, well cultivated, might have entitled him 
to rank high among English poets of the third, if not 
even of the second, class. As it is, he will always 
be remembered and admired for several short pieces 
in which point and pathos, exquisitely blended, pro- 
duce an effect almost uniqué in literature. What 


little classic is surer of its immortality than ‘* The 
Death-bed ?”’ 


We watched her breathing through the night, 
Her breathing soft and low, 

As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 


So silently we seem’d to speak, 
So slowly moved about, 

As we had lent her half our, powers 
To eke her living out. 


Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Our fears our hopes belied— 

We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died. 


For when the morn came dim and sad, 
And chill with early showers, 

Her quiet eyelids closed—she had 
Another morn than ours. 


The effect of antithesis here is: almost, perhaps 
not quite, subdued to pathos and to beauty; yet 
how inevitably even here is betrayed that irrepress- 


Hood was a writer who had to pro- 


ible tendency to wit which was lodged in the 
breast of this rhymer. It seems half a pity that the 
rest of the stanzas could not have been equipped 
like the last with their full complement of rhymes, 
At least the suddenly brilliant and charming effect in 
the closing line is much enhanced by the rhyme im- 
mediately preceding. 

*« The Bridge of Sighs’’ and ** The Song of the 
Shirt’? need only to be named in order to call up 
to every reader’s mind their indignant and pathetic 
appeal to human pity. ‘*The Dream of Eugene 
Aram ’’—-what is there in English literature fitted 
to take a more vise-like hold on the imagination, to 
purge the mind with more drastic emotions of pity 
and terror? ‘*I remember, I remember ’’—how 
deep the pathos of it goes, a pathos not extin- 
guished, heightened rather, by the witty conceit of 
the conclusion: 

I remember, I remember, 
The fir trees dark and high; 

I used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky: 

It was a childish ignorance, 
But now ’ tis little joy 

To know I’m farther off from Heav’n 
Than when I was a boy. 


‘‘A Parental Ode to my Son, aged Three Years 
and Five Months,’ is perhaps as popular as any one 
of Hood’s humorous poems; but it is not so char- 
acteristic as are some others of his peculiar genius, 
for it does not depend for its effect upon punning. 
To imitate Macaulay’s favorite style of superlative 
praise, Homer is not more unquestionably the first 
of epic poets, Shakespeare in not more unquestiona- 
bly the first of dramatic poets, than Hood is the 
first of rhyming punsters. The second of Mr. 
Ainger’s volumes is made up exclusively of lighter 
pieces that demonstrate the truth of this characteri- 
zation. The editor’s biography of the poet is written 
with intelligence and with appreciation. 








THE DIVINE COMEDY 


Tre Divine Comepy anp Tue New Lire or Dante. 
—Edited by Oscar Kubns. 800. Crewell & 
Co. $2.00. 


T is to be regretted that the exigencies of our 
busy modern life make it impossible for the 
majority of readers to approach Dante through 
the original. Every student of Italian feels 

the inevitable loss in pure beauty of expression the 
Divine Comedy undergoes by an English rendering. 
And yet its wonderful architectural completeness and 
powerful imagery make it master of any medium, 
even of such a close prose translation as that to which 
Professor Norton subjects it. The two standard 
poetical versions, Longfellow’s and Cary’s—the lat- 
ter has been chosen for the present edition—are both 
satisfactory means of arriving at a knowledge of 
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Dante. Shadwell’s translation of the Purgatorio, al- 
though incomplete, is musical and gracious; it has 
caught the pageantry and passion of the Middle Ages 
in a measure beyond either of the other translations. 
It is a question whether from the most modern point 
of view the Cary translation does not suffer at times 
through its eighteenth century bias in matters of dic- 
tion. _With Rosetti’s version of the Vita Nuova, on 
the other hand, no one can be anything but satisfied. 
Professor Kuhns has shown excellent judgment in 
placing it in his edition as a prelude to the Divine 
Comedy. Without it the reader would lose in grasp 
of both Dante and the great poem. He needs it to 
familiarize himself with Dante’s early position as the 
leader of the Sicilian school of poets who were grop- 
ing about for the outcome of their as yet vague ideal 
of the donna angelicata, angelicised lady. 

The editorial work is scholarly and valuable. 
The notes on the Divine Comedy which Professor 
Kuhns has compiled from such standard editions as 
Bianchi, Fraticelli, and Scartazzini are the best col- 
lection existing in English. On the other hand, 
Professor Kuhns’s own style in his Introduction is 
by no means immaculate. His Essay comes trailing 
clouds of glory from the Methodist Review, where it 
first appeared in May and June 1894, and there 
clings about the entire volume the general atmosphere 
of Chautauqua Reading Circles. He is sadly prone 
to triteness of phrase, and only in one instance, so 
far as we have noted—where he speaks of Dante’s 
** compellant charm’’—does he give anything like 
an unusual turn to his style; perhaps after all he is 
to be congratulated on having kept the safe conven- 
tional way. He has certainly conveyed iroffensively 
much valuable information, and has succeeded in 
compressing into the limited space of a preface all 
that is really necessary to know of Dante’s life and 
ideals for an intelligent reading of the two works 
which follow. The edition happily includes the 
Giotto portrait of the poet. 








THE HIGHER EDUCATION 
OF WOMEN 


A Memoir or Anne Jemima CroucH.—By ber 
niece, Blanche Athena Clough. 8v0. Edward 
Arnold. $3.50. 


N the coming years, when woman shall have 
attained her ambition and assumed all the 

| duties and obligations of manhood for which 
she is now so vehemently striving, it will 
become a work of historical necessity to turn to such 
a memoir as this of Miss Clough’s. For two rea- 
sons: she was not only among the first of those 
woman-teachers who obtained for her sex the coveted 
privileges of a great university, but her success is 
seen to be clearly due, not to erudition—for she had 
none—nor to aggressiveness—for this was doubly 
lacking—but to that sweet reasonableness, diffidence, 


modesty, and mingling of dependence and independ- 
ence which used to be laid at the door of femininity 
without fear of a rebuke. 

Anne Jemima Clough, who died in February, 
1892, the principal of Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge, England, was born in Liverpool in 1820, 
and two years later came with her family to live in 
Charleston, South Carolina. This was her home 
until 1836, long enough to leave her with a strong 
impression of America, and with a marked feeling 
of kindness for the American girls who were to 
come under her care in later years. It will be 
recalled that her brother, Arthur Hugh Clough, was 
also prepossessed. Some of the pictures she draws 
of that day of slavery, far more remote in sentiment 
than in years, are impressively interesting. She 
speaks, for example, of the old church of St. 
Michael’s: <*It had been built before the Revolu- 
tion, and the spire was lofty, and it was like some of 
the old churches in London. There was a large porch 
running the whole width of the church. Here the 
men gathered together about church-time and talked 
together; the women and children went in, and the 
men followed at intervals during the service. There 
was a gallery about three sides of the church, and 
the negroes sat in the aisles. Young children came 
with their mothers, and sat on stools at the corners 
of the pews, with books to amuse them, and the 
mothers and grandmothers often laid the little ones 
down to sleep. It was a pretty sight, the devout 
mothers with their little ones, the rather rugged and 
sallow, fine-looking men, and the handsome young 
boys and girls.’’ She tells, too, of three boys under 
sixteen who were to offer themselves to the one 
young girl with whom they were all in love, with 
the proviso that the successful suitor should fight the 
others with pistols. ‘They were caught on the way, 
and the girl was not troubled. 

The year after. her return to England, Miss Clough 
turned her attention to the national schools. First 
by visiting, afterward by lending books, she made 
her influence felt. In 1841 her father failed, and 
three years later died. She says that her brother 
Arthur’s poem of ‘* Jacob’’ was intended to portray 
their father. For Arthur, only a year older than 
she, Miss Clough always felt «‘an especial admira- 
tion and affection,’’ and it was with his approbation 
that she took up the cause of education as her life- 
work. She taught, herself, in the vicinity of Liver- 
pool, at Ambleside, and at Combe Hurst, and was 
among the first to join the London Schoolmistresses’ 
Association in 1860 under the presidency of Miss 
Emily Davies, who was to become the head of 
Girton College. Miss Clough became active in secur- 
ing for North Britain the benefits of what have come 
to be known as ‘* University Extension Courses,”’ 
and it appears to be a fact that the impression of 
feminine earnestness and ability gained by the 
lecturers at that time was destined to lead the way 
to the opening of the universities to woman. It was 
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Professor (then Mr.) Henry Sidgwick, one of the 
early lecturers, who was the first to propose, in 1869, 
the delivery of lectures in Cambridge to women 
eager for instruction, and it is directly from this that 
the women’s colleges grew. One of these had al- 
ready been started at Hitchin. When it was 
removed to Girton a year later, Girton was not re- 
garded as being in Cambridge at all. So it was 
really Newnham which came first, for this is the 
outgrowth of the little house at No. 74 Regent Street, 
in the heart of the city, where, for the sake of 
propinquity, Miss Clough came in September, 1871, 
on the invitation of Professor Sidgwick. Until her 
death her subsequent history and the history of 
Newnham are identical. 

Miss Blanche Athena Clough draws an admirably 
distinct portrait of her aunt, erring neither through 
the omission of longed-for details nor by the copious- 
ness which is so often another way of saying 
tediousness. It is possible from a single reading of 
her book to arrive at a very thorough understanding 
of the progress of the higher education of woman in 
England, of which it is, in one aspect, a history. 
The niece speaks with authority, having been Anne 
Clough’s successor as principal at Newnham, and 
has performed with distinction a signal service for her 
aunt’s memory, for the cause she stood for, and for 
her sex. 








A NEW FAERIE QUEEN 


Tue Farris Queen.——By Edmund Spenser. With an 
Introduction by Professor Hales. Illustrated by L. 
Fairfax-Muckley. gto. 2 v0ls. The Macmil- 
lan Co. $15.00. 


S a companion to the sumptuous edition of 
the Morte d’ Arthur, which appeared 
four or five years ago, with pictures by 
Mr. Aubrey Beardsley, Messrs. J. M. 

Dent & Company in London and The Macmillan 
Company in this country have just published The 
Faerie Queen, with drawings by Mr. Louis Fairfax- 
Muckley. It is in two volumes, and is limited to 
1350 copies, printed from type. The manufacture 
of the book is altogether admirable: the paper is 
rough, soft-toned, and light in weight; the press- 
work is as good as presswork could be, and the 
binding is quite satisfactory. 

The editing, such as it is, is by Professor John 
W. Hales, of King’s College, London, who wrote 
the life of Spenser in the G/ose edition. He evi- 
dently felt that little was necessary in this case, for 
his introduction is extremely short and of no great 
import. It may be unreasonable to demand novel- 
ties of an editor of Spenser, but it is not unreasonable 
to ask him to tell something in his introduction. 
Professor Hales’s work is hastily and carelessly done, 
and reads like an undergraduate essay in an English 
literature course. With the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
at hand, any one could have written Professor 


Hales’s introduction, and many persons could have 
written it more interestingly. 

Mr. Louis Fairfax-Muckley, the illustrator, is 
apparently new to his task. We should judge him 
some art student of no particular skill. His work 
shows no originality, and in many places it is mean- 
ingless and silly. His decorative designs, and in- 
deed his whole contribution to the book, are obvi- 
ous reflections of the late William Morris’s style. 
Even the faults he has copied with care. The 
illegible title page—always a foolish feature of Kelm- 
scott books—Mr. Muckley has imitated, and page 
after page shows mere variations of old designs. 

The drawings show no delicacy and little poetic 
feeling. Mr. Muckley has scratched out a number 
of serpentine borders and several ill-drawn full-page 
pictures. When the text says, 

** Soon after eke she came, With full intent, 

And countenance fierce—’’ 
we are given a huge drawing of a woman with a 
face innocent of all expression. It is absurd to pub- 
lish this sort of thing, and pitiful that what would 
otherwise be so beautiful an edition should be marred 
by amateurish and unworthy pictures. 








HAWTHORNE’S FIRST 
DIARY 


HawTHORNE’S FIRST DIARY; WITH AN ACCOUNT OF 
ITS DISCOVERY AND Loss.—By Samuel T. Pickard. 
16mo. Houghton, Mifflin &§ Co. $1.00. 


MULATTO, William Sims, was a play- 

-. mate of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s for sev- 

eral years while they were lads together 

in the Maine woods about Raymond. 

Sims became a detective during the Civil War, and 
disappeared mysteriously at its close. But he sent, 
anonymously at first, extracts from what he called 
«« Hawthorne’s First Diary ’’ toa Maine newspaper 
many years ago; and after his supposed death another 
mysterious man sent some more. These, with 
Sims’s story of having nursed a former neighbor of 
Hawthorne’s during the war, and being presented 
with the ‘* Diary’’ as a reward, Mr. Pickard uses 
to make a small volume. The extracts have to do 
with real persons and occurrences; but there seems 
to be nothing in them which might not have hap- 
pened within Sims’s knowledge, and he was not an 
illiterate man. Mr. Pickard, morever, is convinced 
that these slight excerpts show positive traces of 
Hawthorne’s budding genius. Mr. Julian Haw- 
thorne thinks they do not, and repudiates them 
scornfully. Though we are glad to be reminded 
that Hawthorne roamed the woods of Maine as a 
boy, and that he used to spell his name without the 
«*w’?’ and pronounce it with the ‘*a’’ short, we 
cannot attach any further importance to the contents 
of his volume, and regard his chief contention as en- 
titled, at best, to the Scotch verdict of ‘not 
proven.’’ 
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VINGT ANS APRES. 


Tue Persona Eguation.—By Harry Thurston 
Peck. Harper &F Bros. $1.50. 


T is pitiful the way we have to grow up. 
Twenty years ago we should have been 


thrilled and satisfied by this volume of essays; 

and now we can no more do it critical jus- 
tice than play at marbles. At best we can only 
dwell on some of the aspects that would have made 
it so delightful in the early seventies. There is, to 
begin with, that splendid blaze of certainty in which 
the author marches through all intricacies—exceed- 
ingly impressive at a certain time of life. Later on, 
perhaps, we begin to sympathize with the critic’s 
complaint about Macaulay’s ‘‘ stamping emphasis *” 
and ‘* rough pistolling ways,’’ and so on; but at 
sixteen subtlety is put out of court, and we batten on 
a cheerful and réassuring dogmatism. And Profes- 
sor Peck is nothing if not invincibly confident. 
«« Every great thing that has been accomplished in 
the history of man has been accomplished by an 
aristocracy.’” How we should have admired and 
accepted that trenchant saying—once! Now it is 
like turning back to the alphabet merely to read it. 
Another of the professor’s prehistoric attractions is 
his literary style. A clever boy writes instinctively 
in a kind of emasculated Johnsonese grafted on 
Latin, stroke upon stroke of clanging categories, the 
reflex of his own mind. ‘* The pedantic marshal- 
ing of documentary evidence to convict whole 
nations, the intellectual near-sightedness that sees 
no farther than the hospital and the dissecting-room, 
and that knows nothing of the play of forces in the 
greater world beyond, the moral cowardice, the 
negation of hope, the grossness of the materialism, 
the suspicious distrust, the attempt to reduce the 
things of the spirit to an unvarying formula—surely 
these are not the traits of broad-minded, far-seeing, 
and sane philosophers.’’ Is that Professor Peck’s 
handiwork or a quotation from an old school essay 
of the present reviewer? It happens to be the pro- 
fessor’s; but what of it? Let us be honest and ad- 
mit there was-a time when we all wrote like that, 
and thought it very clever and strong and masculine 
and not so greatly inferior to Macaulay. 

We, too, used to talk of an author’s “‘power of 
compression, his unerring insight into character, his 
humor, his sympathy, his moving pathos.’’ Those 
were the great days of our hot youth, in the presi- 
dency of Grant. Every noun had its adjective 
and every verb its adverb; pathos was always 
**moving,’’ and insight into character never any- 
thing but ‘‘unerring;’”? and when we wished to 
give a dash of liveliness to our narrative, we, too, 
made use of expressions like ‘‘whoop it up’? and 
‘*that is all there is to it,’’ just as Professor Peck 
does now. And the mental attitude was pretty 
much the same. Boys are terrible snobs, intellec- 
tually and socially; and our Professor «* never meets 


a Boston man without a certain vague yet irrepressi- 
ble feeling that he probably dines at five o’clock in 
the afternoon and has a sweet champagne served 
with the fish.’”” How witty that would have 
sounded twenty years ago! Boys, too, are almost 
invariably vulgar in their humor and abuse; and, 
sure enough our Professor talks of ‘‘the insolent 


young cub of a German Kaiser,’’ and declares the 


prototype of Oliver Wendell Holmes to be ‘the 
country smarty whose reputation as a funny fellow 
draws a group of admiring rustics about him as he 
sits on a cracker-barrel in the village store and 
emits his jokes, pausing only to refresh himself from 
a contiguous cheese and to spit profusely upon the 
cast-iron stove.”? Where now are the animal spirits 
that would once have roared in sympathy with these 
thundering pleasantries? It is almost an act of sacri- 
lege to read a book that robs the grave of our youth 
and Jays bare our old passions and foolishness. 
When the Professor declares that George Moore 
suggests brandy and soda; Henry James an opera- 
glass; Zola ‘*a photographer who, with equal un- 
concern and as a matter of mere business, will in 
the same hour turn his camera upon the dead child 
in its coffin filled with flowers or upon the leering 
dancer in her spangled tights ;’? when we are told 
that Max Nordau reminds the Professor of ‘‘a 
mighty avalanche of muck,’’ we own, shamefacedly, 
that there was a time in the lives of all of us when 
we really considered that sort of thing criticism. 

But we do not wish to have our youthful indis- 
cretions flung in our faces again. We have repented 
—most of us—and tried to reform; and may rightly 
object to telling o’er ‘* thé sad account of fore- 
bemoanéd moan.’’ So, too, with the Professor’s 
analysis of Mr. Howells, in which he ascribes Mr. 
Howells’s power of observation to the Middle West- 
ern states, his refinement to Venice, his self-con- 
sciousness to Boston, and his pessimism to New 
York. With some such thesis we may have whiled 
away a sportive half-holiday years ago; if so, we 
had much rather the whole affair were forgotten. 
Neither do we care to look back on the days when 
it pleased us to pose as men of the world, on the 
lookout for a new vice. But the Professor can 
hardly write a page without assuring us that he is not 
wholly a schoolmaster, that he has been to Paris 
and knows all about it, and beneath his pedagogic 
wrappings is really a flameur of the boulevards. 
Thus he writes fully, and with relish of Prévost and 
Huysmans and Nordau and George Moore— 
whom he characteristically likens to a professional 
souteneur. It is the lively boyishness of this book 
that rouses such painful reminiscences in one who is 
out of his teens. Indeed, nobody who was born 
before 1880 should be allowed to read it. 
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NIRVANA. 4A *tory of Buddhist Philosophy. 
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By Paul Carus. Printed in Japan, 
on crepe paper with ehketain illustrations in water 
colors, designed by Japanese artists, A companion 
book to “Karma.” Price, $1.00. 


KARMA. A°tory of early Buddhism. By Paul 
Carus, Third Oriental Art Edition, 


on rice paper, printed and illustrated in Japan. 
Price, 75c. 








“Itis one of the best products of national —— and 
ought to be bequeathed to all mankind.” —Leo Jolstoi 


“Altogether it is one of the daintiest roductions of t of he 
modern storyteller’s and publisher’s skill.—Chicago Tri 
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Japanese paper, with tint and plate mark. The set, 
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A NEW NOVEL BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN 


The Author of “THE SOWERS”’ 


RODEN’S CORNER 


This is located for the most part in The Hague, but has also picturesque and noteworthy glimpses 
of London society. The novel will be illustrated by T. DE THuLSTRUP from actual studies of life 
presented by the author in England and Holland. 


SHORT STORIES OF AMERICAN LIFE 


OLD CHESTER TALES 


By MARGARET DELAND. Illustrated by 
HOWARD PYLE 


will be a series of independent stories, linked to- 
gether by the recurrence of a group of promi- 
nent characters and by the atmosphere of the 
ancient Pennsylvania town from which the 
street takes its name. 


"WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


will enter the field of short story writing with a 
series of sketches of life and society in the 
Eastern States. :; 


FREDERIC REMINGTON 


will contribute a series of tales of the Old West 
and the New, fully illustrated in his most vigor- 
ous manner. 


OUR PACIFIC PROSPECT 


touching the importance of commercial routes and strategic positions as related to the future 


holding sway on the Pacific Ocean. 


CAPTAIN A.T.MAHAN OUR PACIFIC DOMAIN THE ISTHMIAN CANAL 


the leading authority on the 
influence of sea power upon 
history, will follow up his 
articles published previously 
by some further studies of 
American sea power. 


will be treated in articles by 
CHARLES F,. LuMMIS. JULIAN 
RALPH is preparing studies of 
Russian expansion in Asia as 
connected with her relations to 
the United States. 


will be treated by eminent au- 
thorities in a series of articles 
concerning its commercial im- 
portance, its feasibility from the 
point of view of the engineer, 
and its bearing on our foreign 
relations. 


POPULAR SCIENCE, Ero. 


Every number will contain a notable article on some scientific theme. Dr. HENRY SMITH 
WILLIAMS’ contributions will be continued, and interesting articles from Dk. ANDREW WILSON 
and other specialists will be published during the year. 

The growth of the 7he New Northwest will be treated in astrikingly interesting article by J. A. 


WHEELOCK. 














$4.00 8 Year ; 35 cents a Copy 
PPPH 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
NEW YORK and LONDON 


When writing to Advertisers, please mention THE CHAP-BOOK. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY'S 
| NEW WORKS OF FICTION 





CAPTAIN CHARLES KING'S NEW NOVEL 
The General’s Double 


By CAPTAIN CHARLES KING, U.S. A., author of “Captain Blake,” etc. With illustrations by 
J. STEEPLE Davis. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


For several years Captain King has written no long story. His readers will therefore greet 
with especial welcome this ee novel of kindred length and interest with “A Colonel’s 


Daughter” and “ Marion’s Faith.’ 
King Washington 


‘A — of the Hudson. By ADELAIDE SKEEL and WILLIAM H. BREARLEY. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


Washington is at the present time the foremost figure in literary interest ; as Napoleon 
was a — or two ago. Two startling incidents in his career enter into the plot of this story, which 
is, at the same time, a charming love-tale. 


The Hermit of Nottingham 


A Novel. By CHARLES CONRAD ABBOTT, author of “A Colonial Wooing,” etc. 12mo, buck- 
ram, orname. ‘al, $1.25. 


Extremely favorable as has been the reception accorded Dr. Abbott’s previous novels, this 
this book is a marked advance over anything in fiction he has yet written. 


The Two Offenders 


By Ourpa. In Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels for October, 1897. 12mo, paper, 50 cents: 
cloth, $1.00. 





The Pride of the Mercers Chalmette 
By T. C. DELEOn, author of “Creole and Pur- By Cuiintron Ross, author of “The Scarlet 
itan,” etc. 12mo, cloth, deckle edges, $1.25. Coat,” “ Zuleka,’’ etc. 12mo, cloth extra, 
deckle edges, with frontispiece, $1.50. 
Dead Selves 
By JULIA MAGRUDER, author of “ The Princess A Queen of Hearts 
Sonia,” etc. 12mo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. By ELIzaBetH Puipps TRAIN, author of “A 
Social Highwayman,” etc. 12mo, cloth, 
A Damsel Errant See ony. 
By AMELIE Rives, author of “The Quick or 
the Dead?” etc.,etc. To ready “The Under Two Flags 
Lotus Library.” 16mo, polished buckram, By Ourpa, With illustrations by G. Mont- 
75 cents. aes Two volumes in one. lange 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 
Barbara, Lady’s Maid and 
Peeress A Desert Drama 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 12mo, cloth, orna- Being the Tragedy of the Korosko. By A. 
mental, $1.25. CONAN DoyLeE. (/n #ress.) 





. Sold by Booksellers everywhere, or mailed, upon receipt of price, by the Publishers 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 715-717 Market St., Philadelphia 


When writing to Advertisers, please mention THE CHAP-BOOK. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S HOLIDAY BOOKS 





Collected, edited, and illustrated by FRANCESCA 
re pecan With i superb, highly artistic 

- igns. uarto, , net. 
Pe py ee hy ae 
Vedder’s great illustrated edition of The Rubdiyat of Omar Khay- 
yam appeared. : 


The Critical Period of American Histo: 
By Joun Fiske. Jilustrated Edition. Wit 
about 7 Illustrations, comprising Portraits, 
Maps, Facsimiles, veneungerey Views, Prints, 
etc. 8vo, $4.00; half calf, gilt top, or half- 

olished morocco, $6.25. 
is volume is illustrated in the same style as the “American 

Revolution,” published last year. 

Walden 
By Henry D. THorREAv. Holiday Edition. A 
very interesting edition of Thoreau’s most char- 
acteristic book, with an Introduction by BRAD- 
FORD TORREY, and 30 full-page photogravure 
Illustrations, including WALDEN Views, Con- 
cord Views, Portraits, etc. 2 vols., 12mo, $5.00. 


The Ruins and Excavations of 

Ancient Rome 
By RopOLFO LANCIANI, author of “Ancient 
Rome in the Light of Modern Discoveries,” 
“Pagan and Christian Rome,” etc. With 
numerous Illustrations, and 17 Maps and Plans. 
Crown 8vo, $4.00. 


A book of remarkable value and interest, especially to students 
and travelers, 


Old Virginia and her Neighbors 
By JOHN FISKE. 2 vols., Crown 8vo, gilt top, 
$4.00. 

These volumes cover the settlement and growth of Virginia, 
Maryland, the Carolinas, and Georgia nearly to the Revolution. 
It is the most interesting ,» and has never before been told 
with the critical insight, the philosophic , and the distinct 
literary charm with which it is here told by fir. Fiske. 


Poems Now First Collected 


ByEDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN.Gilt top,$1.50. 
A handsome volume containing the noble poems written by Mr. 
Stedman in the last twenty years. 


Evangeline : 
ye ENRY W. LONGFELLOW. New Holiday 
dition. A beautiful book, with an Introduction 
by Miss ALICE M. LONGFELLOow, and io fine 
full-page Illustrations and 12 head and tail 
ieces, in color, by pupils of Howarp PYLE. 
vo, handsomely bound, $2.50. a ee 
Cambridge Burns 5 ees 
The Complete Poetical Work of Robert Burns. 
Uniform with the Cambridge Editions of Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, and Browning. 
With a Biographical and Critical Essay, Notes, 
and Indexes to Titles and First Lines, Ciseary, 
a fine portrait of Burns and an engraved title- 
page containing a view of Burns’ home. 8vo, 
gilt top, $2.00. 


Little-Folk Lyrics 
By FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN, author of 
“ Lyrics for a Lute,” etc. Holiday Edition. A 
beautiful book of very charming poems for chil- 
dren,with 16 exquisite Illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 








The Story of Jesus Christ 
By ELIzaBETH STUART PHELPS, author of “A 
Singular Life,” etc. With 24 beautiful Ilustra- 
tions selected from the best works of Modern 
Masters. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
A bookof very remarkable interest and significance. Is te nets 
and experiences in the life ah Jasne which most signalised the lofti- 
ness of his nature, the depth of his sympathy, the loyal adjustment 
of his will to the supreme. 
Aldrich’s Works 
Complete Poetical and Prose Works of THOMAS 
BaILEY ALprRicH. New Riverside Edition, 
thoroughly revised by the author. (So/d only in 
sets.) oems in 2 vols., 12mo, with portrait, 
$3.00; Prose Works in 6 vols., 12mo, with 
another portrait, $9.00. Complete Works, 8 vols., 


I2mo, $12.00. 
This is an enti new and complete edition of Mr. Aldrich’s 
admirable Poems, Novels, Short Stories, and Travel Sketches. 


carefully ition presents in unus- 

<diy eeaien form ese delightful a. 

Gondola Days 
A charming book on Venice and its attractions, 
by F. Hopkinson Situ, author of “Tom 
Grogan,” “Colonel Carter of Cartersville,” etc. 
With Illustrations by the author. 12mo, $1.50. 


Life and Letters of Harriet 

Beecher Stowe 
A biography of very great attraction, and well 
worthy oF its illustrious subject, by Mrs. JAMES 
T. FIELDS, author of “Authors and Friends,” 
etc. With a portrait. 12mo, $2.00. 


Memories of Hawthorne 
A book of very uncommon personal and liter- 
ary interest, by his daughter, Ros—E Haw- 
THORNE LATHROP. With a new portrait of 
Hawthorne. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


Being a Boy 
By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. With an In- 
troduction and 32 capital full-page Illustrations 
from photographs by CLIFTON JOHNSON. I2mo, 
gilt top, $2.00. ; 


The Theology of an Evolutionist 
By LymMAN ABBOTT, author of “ Evolution and 
Christianity,” “Christianity and Social Prob- 
lems.” 16mo, $1.25. 


An important book, showing that Evolution is the Divine Law 
of Progress and wholly harmonious with Christian Faith. 


Seven Puzzling Bible Books 
A supplement to “ Who Wrote the Bible?” By 
WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D. 16mo, $1.25. 
Py paws and illuminati yar gen on certain books of the ate, 
a nous wa’ ie readers — Esther, 
Ecclesiastes, The Song i ietes, Daniel, and ies 


Gleanings in Buddha Fields 
Another volume of acute and sympathetic inter- 
— of Japanese life and character. By 
AFCADIO HEARN, author of “Glimpses of 
Unfamiliar Japan,” etc. 


Seven on the Highwa 
A group of Seven Capital Stories, by BLANCHE 
WILLIS HOWARD, author of “One Summer,” 
“Guenn,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


16mo, $1.25. 





SENT POST- 
PAID BY 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, BOSTON 


When writing to Advertisers, please mention THE CHAP-BOOK. 
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Cer Lakeside Press, 

R. R, Donnelley & 
Sons Co., Printers of 
The Chap-Book. Ex- 
ceptional facilities for 
the production of Pri- 
vate Editions, In Me- 
moriams, Genealogies, 
and all Books requiring 
tasteful treatment and 
careful execution. The 
Lakeside Press Build- 
ing, Plymouth Court 
and Polk St., Chicago. 
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GOLFER 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Edited by James SHretps MuRPHY 





An Official Organ of the United States 
Golf Association. 


An Official Organ of the Intercollegiate 
Golf Association, 


An Official Organ of the Central New 
York State League. 





Extracts of Notices 


** Tue Gotrer is entirely worthy of the large circu- 
lation it enjoys.” —The Boston Herald. 

“Tue Go.rer is a masterpiece of bookmaking. 
The m: ine is certainly worthy of its large semen 
age.” — The Boston Journal. 

“ THe Gourer takes first rank for original and clever 
work, and is, in fact, unexcelled any magazine in 
the United States.”—The Boston Post. 

“Tue Gotrer has scored very heavil: 
oe success, and it is entirely worthy a 

ston Traveller. 

“‘ Tue Go.rer is an unusually interesting and hand- 
some publication.” —7hke New York Sun. 


, and is a 
it.” — The 





Subscription, $1.00fOne Year 
THERGOLFER, - Boston, Mass. 





Hee rog@? HH 











THE ORDINARY IN ART)3. Ses 
b or vom, in whatever light or surroundings, cannot become 
assic,— 


THE CLASSIC 2,228 most ordinary if inbar- 


moniously set, and the surroundings 
not intelligently considered. ; 


THE P APER used in this book, considering the te 


its field, and its mission, is pre-eminently 
correct—would THe Cxap-Boox look right in another dress? 


THE MANUFACTURERS fii" hei: 
half - century 

of experience, interpreted to a nicety the otif of the publish- 

ers, and were enabled to meet exactly their special requirements. 


THE BUTLER PAPERS etaic finer, an: 
pars ferns and effects, are to be found wherever the best in Art 
and rs has sought a medium forits utterance. 


THE COARSER G ES Sous Peblice. 
tious Publica- 
tions, Commercial Uses, Legal Work, Advertising, etc., always 
in stock, 
Copper-Plates, Steel Dies, Correspondence Stationery, Invitations, 
es, etc., in Polite iety’s latest forms. 


IN FACT, EVERYTHING IN PAPER 
PRICES INVARIABLY REASONABLE 


J. W. Butler Paper Company, Chicago 





Che 


CALIFORNIA 
| IMITED 


Santa Fe Route 


Twice a week bet 
—— ip ota i 
man pa =. sleepers, 


Fred Harvey; also Pullman 
between St. Louis and Los 

inconnection with 
bs R.R. via Kansas 


ity. 
first-class tickets 
hoo a. 72 
at from St Louis st 
hours;and from Bot Ty 
a: 
= CAHiggins as Gen'l Pass 
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The Victorian Classic 
A volume especially. adapted to the Holidays, 
but also in perennial demand—the richest, most 


luminous, most helpful and beautiful of modern 
poems,— 


TENNYSON’S 


In Memoriam 


Descriptive and analytical Preface by HENRY 
Van Dyke; exquisitely J/ustrated by 
Harry FENN, 


Elegantly printed, bound in silk, boxed, $3.50. 





“Dr. Van Dyke’s name is well-known to lovers of the late Lau- 


reate . An interesting preface, critical and biographical . . . The 
vabedie is as handsome as decorative illustrations and hal plate 
paper could make it.”— The Critic, N. Y. 


“* There could be no better notes and illustrations to /2 Memor- 
gam than the pictures which have been drawn for this volume by the 
hand of one whose devotion to art is the fruit of his intimacy with 
nature, for he has lived with her long and known her well.”’—Dr, 
Van Dyke in Prefatory Note. 

** Will bring deep satisfaction to a very wide public.”—W. Y. 
Tribune. 





Fords, Howard & Hulbert 


47 East 10th 8t., . - New York 
Send for our List of Choice Reading 


Henry Blackwell 


BOOKBINDER 
University Place, Cor. 10th Street 





NEW YORK 
oF 
ROOKBINDING in all varieties of 


leather, in single volumes or in 
quantities, at moderate prices. 


ARTISTIC BOOKBINDING, in 

which the best of materia! only is 
used, and in any style, in the highest 
perfection of workmanship. 


' and adds i 





When writing to Advertisers, please mention THE CHAP-BOOK. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW. A book for Pho- 
Ss epee amateur and peaeeneel, Edited b 
I. LINcoLN Apams, Illustrated by 100 Ori 
nal Enotes et hs from nature. 
rated, ful t, ~ a box, $2.50. 
It is conualte at the reader has mastered the technicalities of 
, and now desires to make better pictures. The author 
3 collected from “The Photographic Times,” ‘The American 
ual of Photography,” and other sources, articles and illustrations 
Ochs berate iiee ta Photographic Landscape and Studio Art. 
FABIUS THE ROMAN;; or, How the Church 
became Militant. By Rev. E. Fircw Burr, 
D.D., LL. D., author of “Ecce Ccelum,” “ Pater 
Mundi, $85 Aleph the Chaldean,” etc., etc, I2mo, 
cloth, ilt top, $1.50. $1.50. 
story of Roman Empire, depicting vividly the 
joa suffering of the Christians under the cruel nee 
axentius, and the political and military movements whereby, under 
the leadership of a member of the great Fabian family, they attained 
civil and religious rights under Constantine. A thread of love and 
adventure runs th the quick and exciting action of the narrative 


interest to the author’s conscientiously scholarly treatment 
of his theme and period 


A COLONIAL ‘WITCH : Being a Study of the 
Black Art in the Colony of Connecticut, By 
FRANK SAMUEL CHILD, author of “An Old New 
England Town,” “The Colonial Parson of New 
England,” etc. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

The author is a ripe scholar in colonial history, and has given 
special attention to the witchcraft delusion. His 
treatment of the theme takes the form of a well sustained and fasci- 

t. Child has made large use of town and court 


nating narrative. 
pec. Me private Bava and public potion ay in the; historic setting 
of the narrative. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


The Baker & Taylor Co., 
Publishers. 5 & 7 Bast 16th Street, NEW YORK. 


A New Era in 
Bookselling 


Brentano’s beg to again an- 
nounce their important and 
successful change of policy, 
under which they are selling 
Books at 


4to, cloth, dere- 





Sweeping Reductions 





from Publisher’s Prices 


In our new and spacious 
establishment we maintain 
a splendid assortment of 
books in all departments of 


literature 
BRENTANO’S 
Also 218 Wabash Avenue 
Pyyittta, Site 
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SPAULDING & CoO. 


Goldsmiths, Silversmiths CHICAGO: 
36 Ave dev Sei and Jewelers. Jackson Bivd. and State St. 


Good Will- Good Taste- 
Good Judgment 


Will all be evidenced, if the Christmas Gifts you send your 
friends are chosen from our carefully selected stock. You will 
know, and they, that your present is the des¢ of its kind, whether 
in Gold, Silver, Precious Stones or Art Goods. The highest 
priced article is usually the cheapest, but whether high-priced 
or inexpensive, the goods we offer are invariably the des¢. Our 
name is their guarantee. 


Send for our little “Book of Suggestions” which will assist you in 
deciding what to give. Goods sent on approval to responsible people. 


Address Spaulding & Co., Cor. Jackson Blvd. and State St., Chicago. 





OTICE—Messrs. Herbert S. Stone & Company have 

just published Mr. Henry James's new and important 
novel, entitled “WHAT MAISIE KNEW.” Zz is especially inter- 
esting as being Mr. ‘fames’s first study of child-life. 





TAKE THE BEST 


“Tue Diaz is the best and ablest literary paper in the country.” —John G. Whittier (Aug. 19, 1892). 


** A journal of literary criticism, sober, conscientious, and scholarly; from every point of view unsurpassed by any other literary journal in 
America or Engiand.”’— Sir Walter Besant. 








A Semi-Monthly Journal of ‘““THE DIAL has reached a 
Literary Criticism, Discus- THE DI A I pelea &) Wee Pig. literary 

sion and Information. r) criticism can jus ty claim to 
Two Dollars per Year iss ie Superior. — DENISON QUAR- 





(24 numbers), postpaid, 4 . 
The Best Literary Journal In Pane 


Must be considered as indisp ble to every person who really has an interest in literary affairs, who would keep in touch with literary events 
and within the current of the best literary influences, and who recognizes and cares for the qualities of /ndependence, Ability, Fairness, and 
Honesty in Reviews of the Newest Books, Discussions of Literary and Educational Questions, and News of Lit- 
erary Events. Full Lists of all the New Books published, including size, price, etc., of each, with other features that constitute a‘complete 


and agreeable Guide and Index to Current Literature. 





“*Tue DiAt is the best publication of its kind in the country.”’— **Tue DIAL is in my opinion the best critical journal in the 
John Burroughs. country.”—Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. 


A VERY SPECIAL OFFER 


Any reader of THE Cuap-Book (not already a DIAL subscriber) may, by sending fifteen 2-cent stamps, receive the paper for three 
months (six numbers), together with a special offer for continuance, on a trial subscription for one year. 


Established 1880 Issued 1st and 16th of each month 315 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
When writing to Advertisers, please mention THE CHAP-BOOK. 
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UTUMN LIST OF BOOKS ISSUED IN CHOICE 
AND LIMITED EDITIONS BY THOMAS B. 
MOSHER, AT XLV EXCHANGE STREET, 

PORTLAND, MAINE, SEASON OF MDCCCXCVIL 








She Ofd World Series. 


HE Otp Wor-p Series is in format, a narrow Fcap 
8vo, printed from new type on a size of Van Gelder 
paper made for this edition only. Original head 

bands and tail pieces have been freely used with the best 
effects, and each issue has its special cover design. Bound 
in flexible Japan vellum, with silk ribbon marker, white 
parchment wrappers, gold seals and in slide cases, an almost 
ideal volume is offered the book lover. 


Tx First Epirion ts as Fottows: 
925 copies on Van Gelder’s hand-made paper at $1.00 net. 
100 copies on Japan vellum (numbered) at $2.50 net. 


Four New Volumes now Ready. 


VII. THE SONNETS OF MICHAEL AN- 
GELO BUONARROTI. 
Translated by John Addington Symonds, 
Vill. HELEN OF TROY. 


Her life and translation done into rhyme from the Greek 
books by Andrew Lang. 


IX, ATALANTA IN CALYDON. 
A Tragedy by Algernon Charles Swinburne. 


X, SONNETS FROM THE PORTU- 
GUESE. 


By Elizabeth Barrett Browning, with an introduction by 
Edmund Gosse. 


ld , 
The Bibefot Series. 

3 Bisetotr Serigs is modeled on an old style for- 
mat, narrow 8vo, and beautifully printed on Van 
Gelder’s hand - made paper, uncut edges; done up 

in flexible Japan vellum, with outside wrappers, dainty 

gold seals, each in separate slidecase. Every issue has an 
original cover design, and of the first six volumes only 

725 copies were printed, Beginning with the two volumes 

for 1896, the edition in future consists of 925 copies. 

NOTE. — Besides the hand-made paper editions, 

100 copies of the two new volumes f + 1897 will be 

printed on Imperial Japan Vellum, numbered from 

1 to 100, at $2.50 net. 

Tue Bipecor SERIES WILL NOT BE REISSUED. 


The Two New “‘ Bibelots” for 1897. 
IX. LONG AGO, BY MICHAEL FIELD. 
A book of lyrics based upon the frag ts of Sapph 
Price, $1.00 net. 
X. AN ITALIAN GARDEN. 


A book of songs by A. Mary F. Robinson (Madame 
James Darmesteter.) Price, $1.00 net. 


Vil. THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR 
KHAY?YAM. 
Translated into English prose by Justin Huntly Mc- 
Carthy. Price, $1.50 net. 
VIII. THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE 


A book of lyrics chosen from the works of William Mor- 
ris. Price, $1.50 net. 





Corr a es oem 


ESSAYS FROM THE “GUARDIAN.” 


By Wa ter Pater. Reprinted from the privately printed 
edition (London, 1896), of which only 100 copies were issued 
at the instance of Mr. Edmund Gosse, with portrait from 
the lithograph by Rothenstein. 


Tue Epition 1s as Fotiows: 


400 copies, Fcap, 8vo, on Van Gelder’s hand-made paper, 
done up in old style blue paper boards, white label, uncut 
edges, $2.50 net. 

50 copies on Japan vellum, of which 15 copies only re- 
main (numbered), $5.00 net. 


The Brocade Series. 


So far as known this was and is the first attempt tv 
tssue books printed on Japan Vellum ata price so mod- 
erate as to almost cause incredulity. 


IV. THE STORY OF CUPID AND 
PSYCHE. 
Done out of the Latin of Apuleius by Walter Pater. 
V. THE STORY WITHOUT AN END. 
From the German of F. W. Carové, by Sarah Austin. 
VI. THE CENTAUR AND THE 
BACCHANTE. 
Two prose poems from the French of Maurice de Guerin. 
Previc .s VoOLUMEs: 
I. THE CHILD IN THE HOUSE. 
By Walter Pater. 
Il. THE PAGEANT OF SUMMER. 
By Richard Jefferies. 
lll. THE STORY OF AMIS AND AMILE 
Translated by William Morris. 


Price, 75 cents net, each in Brocade Slide Case. 


Gather Damien. 


n Open Letter to the Rev. Doctor Hyde of Honolulu, 
by Robert Louis Stevenson. Printed on Van Gelder 
hand-made paper, narrow 16mo, in vellum wrapper, 

with rubricated title and initials, and portrait of Father 
Damien by Edward Clifford. 
Price, 50 cents, #e?. 


The publisher being unable to supply any more copies 
of the June BIBELOT separately, this special edition will 
be found a choice gift to all who admire Father Damien 
and Stevenson’s splendid defense of him. 


The Bibefot : 


A Reprint of Poetry and Prose Chosen in Part from Scarce 
Editions and Sources not generally known. Vol. 1, Small 
4to, antique boards, $2.00 net. Vol. II, Small 4to, antique 
boards, $:. o net Vol. III, Small 4to, antique boards, 
$1.50 net.. If desired in wrappers, 50 cents less per volume. 


M?®. MOSHER?’ S new and complete descriptive LIST OF BOOKS ts now ready. It is issued in narrow 8vo, with 
facsimile titles in red and biack, done up in. French hand-made paper wrappers, with original cover —_, 
Those who have yet to see these editions published by Mr. Mosher should favor him with their names that the new list 


may be mailed them, postpaid. 











itd 





THOMAS B. MOSHER, AT XLV EXCHANGE ST,., 
PORTLAND, MAINE, SEASON OF MDCCCXCVII. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 








TODD SEMINARY FOR BOYS. 


An ideal school near Chic Sesigueé especially to 
meet the needs of boys of the Public school age. Fiftieth 
year. Send for prospectus. 

NOBLE HILL, Woodstock, Il. 


GE OF LAW 
Te eee 











MISCELLANEOUS. 





UNLAP & CO. Celebrated Hats. Styles and 
quality always progressive. The Dunlap Silk 
Umbrella. PALMER HOUSE, CHICAGO. 





T HE GLOBE NATIONAL BANK. Capital Stock 
$1,000,000. Chicago. Melville E. Stone, Presi- 
dent; E. H. Pearson, Vice-Pres.; D. A. Moulton, 2d 
Vice-Pres.; C. C. Swinborne, Assistant Cashier. 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 
KEEP UP TO DATE! 


If you want the best things printed on any par- 
ticular subject, or all that is published about it, every- 
where,—in dailies, weeklies, magazines, and miscel- 
laneous publications,—you can get it from us. 

Material for Speeches, Sermons, Essays, Novels, 
Scrap-Books, Statistics, etc. 

e read the current issues of all American and 
the principal Foreign publications, and mail clip- 
pings to subscribers dai Y- 

Rates, $1.00 per month, and upwards. 

Let us know what you are interested in and we 
will quote you rates. 


THE CHICAGO PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
56 FIFTH AVENUE CHICAGO 








No. 6 West 334d Strect, 


OPPOSITE THE ‘“‘WALDORF,’’ NEW YORK CITY. 


Mr. E. F. BONAVENTURE takes pleasure in 
announcing his Removal and opening as above. 








The result of his exhaustive researches during his recent 
European tour in the shape of rare and curious books, in old 
original bindings, is y for examination. Other valuable 
books in every branch of literature, in latest “* amateur’’ bind- 
ings, ‘* Livres a Figures” of the XVIIIth and XIXth centuries 
and First Editions of English and American Authors. In addi- 
tion to these rarities, a most remarkable collection of Paintings 
and Prints, including superb impressions of famous LINE 
ENGRAVINGS AND ETCHINGS, in the finest states; American 
and foreign portraits; large and unique collection of prints for 
book illustration: MINIATURES, ANTIQUE WATCHES, GOLD 
— beautifully enameled, Sévres and other Art 

jects. 








Over 1000 artistically framed subjects, from $3.50 
upwards, including fine pagiiab ezzotints, and 
charming yeas in colors of the 18th Century school. 
An inspection invited. 
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THE 
JESSAMY BRIDE 


A NEW NOVEL BY F. 
FRANKFORT MOORE 
THIS STORY SEEMS TO 
ME THE STRONGEST 
AND SINCEREST BIT OF 
FICTION I HAVE READ 
SINCE “QUO VADIS” 


on02 78 PERE 


Established 1882 


CROSSMAN & STURDY 


(FORMERLY CROSSMAN & LEE) 
Decorators and 
Furnishers 


287 Michigan Avenue 
Opposite the Logan Monument 

















Special Attention is called to the 
fine collection of 


Antique Furniture 
Brocades and Silver 
Hazeltine Casts 
China and Pottery 


SUITABLE FOR GIFTS 


In Charge of Louise Ijams Lander 





1898! 


The first edition of the 1898 calendar 
(an unusually interesting one) will be 
ready for delivery early in December. 
Copies mailed on receipt of stamps or 
currency at the rate of 7 cents per copy. 





SPRATTS PATENT LIMITED, 
245 East 56th Street, New York City. 
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STONE & KIMBALL’S BOOKS 


NOW OFFERED BY 


cHicaco HERBERT S. STONE & CO. new vorx 

















The Works of Edgar Allan Poe og vols.) Edited by Stedman and Woodberry 
In a box, $15.00; or separately, $1.50. Half Crushed Levant, $40.00. 


The Damnation of Theron Ware, $1.50.----.. By Harold Frederic 
An Adventurer of the North, $1.50........-..- 
A Romany of the Snows, $1.50........-.---.-- By Gilbert Parker 


When Valmond came to Pontiac, $1.50. .--.--.- 
Prairie Folks, $1.25 


Main-Travelled Roads, $1.50...-...-.-.---.-- By Hamlin Garland 
Comite Hamees pt-OS so oe Goes. <5. 5. <b oan 

‘bee Seartet Coat, $1.95... ..-.---........-5.-- 

The Puppet, $1.25-.--.-- SBE, 40 ssn daneuipues By Clinton Ross 


The Meddling Hussy, $1.50 
Weems © Bee, SOOO... aun 2 =~ 6 22 ns 
English Seamen, $2.00 


In the English Classic 


ee es 


Johnson’s ys rd the a 3 vols, $5.00, - - - Series 

John Gabriel Borkman, $1.50..-............-- . 

Little Eyolf, $1.50.......-..-.--.--.---.-...-. | BY Henrik Ibsen 

Plays of Maeterlinck, $1.25..-......-----.-.-- 

Poems of Paul Verlaine, $1.50.--..........-...- In the Green Tree Library 


Vistas by William Sharp, $1.25-.---..--.--- 
Wy. Veet Mpom, $1.25... ee ee. - eee 


The Invisible Playmate, $1.00.....--.---.-- ' By William Canton 


Mademoiselle Blanche, $1.50..-...---.----.---- By John D. Barry 

At the Sign of the Sphinx, $1.25. ..-.....------ “ Carolyn Wells 

Friend or Fortune, $1.50.......-...---.---...-- “ Robert Overton 

So ER gt Oe DS ee “ Alice Wolf 

In a Dyke Shanty, $1.25...........-.-----.--.. “ Maria Louise Pool 
ge rom hos aye — $i85........... % OG wes 

Lady Bramber’s ee a - . 

A meetar Beggar, $1.90......--------...-..-. Charles Charrington 
Land of the Heart’s Desire, $1.00..-...-....._. “ W. B. Yeats 

The Marriage of Guenevere, $1.50...........--.“ Richard Hovey 

Miss Armstrong’s and Other Circumstances, $1.25 “ John Davidson 

Old Pictures of Life, 2 vols., $2.00... ..-.......--- “ David Swing 

ee GUNN, St9G. o cta gn ce ws -. |e cenon se “ Shan F. Bullock 

Ty Bement We Bs.85 . oo Soc. - 2. oo ce eserves “ Mrs.Reginald de Koven 
Sonnets by George Santayana, $1.25--........-- 

Two Women and a Fool, 75 cents.............-- “ H.C. Chatfield-Taylor 
Urban Dialogues, $1.25.........-----.----..---- “ Louis E. Shipman 

The Washer of the Ford, $1.25...............-. “ Fiona McLeod 

A Woman's Courier, $1.25................-..-- “ William J. Yoeman 
Yankees of the East, 2 vols., $4.00......-...-_--. “ William E. Curtis 














ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO THE PUBLISHERS 


HERBERT S. STONE & co CAXTON BUILDING, CHICAGO 


¢ CONSTABLE BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


A Monthly Magazine devoted to the dis- 


THE HOUSE cussion and advancement of all forms of 
BEAUTIFUL] 2tt and artisanship, and particularly to 


those concerning the interiors of houses. 

Articles on Rugs, Furniture, Pottery, 
Silverware, and Bookbindings, as well as 
Prints, Engravings, and Etchings, appear 
with illustrations of good examples. 
These are of general interest, and appre- 
ciative rather than technical in character. 








Some Press Comments 








—— i Aces “Tue Housk BEAUTIFUL is the title of the new monthly which 

CHICAGO deals principally with art as applied to industry and the household. 

, * It seems to be a magazine which will have a permanent 
Published by H.S. Stone & Co use and interest.”— Worcester Spy. 


at the Carton Building. 


‘** One of the handsomest of periodicals is THz Hovusz BEAuvTI- 
FUL. s devoted to architecture, decoration, and kindred subjects. 
The illustrations are few, but excellent, and the reviews and notes are very interesting. Throughout, this magazine 
is governed by good taste to a degree which is almost unique.” —/ndianafolis News. 





“ There is room for a magazine like THz House BEAUTIFUL, and the third number of that excellent monthly indi- 
cates that the void is in a fair way to be filled. In addition toa good assortment of articles on practical questions of 
household art and artisanship, there is a valuable paper by W. Irving Way on ‘ Women and Bookbinding’.”—Chicago 
Tribune. ; 

“Tue Hovusz BEAUTIFUL, for its sincerity of purpose and dignified fulfillment of its aim, so far, should be highly 
commended. The third number contains some exquisite illustrations. * * Some good reviews and notes 
follow the articles, and a really useful magazine, in a fair way to become well established, is thus kept on its course.” 
—Chicago Times-Heraild. 


“THE HousE BEAUTIFUL, a monthly magazine of art and artisanship, is temptingly cheap‘ at $1.00 a year, and 
yet hardly cheap enough to reach the artisan who needs it most. Work would be more abundant if workmen were to 
spend a dime or two a month in the cultivation of taste, and the complaint of the house- owner that he ‘cannot find a 
man who understands’ would not be so general if such magazines as THE Housk BEAUTIFUL were read by the mechanic 
instead of by his employers.” —Los Angeles Express. 


“ Tue House BEAUTIFUL is announced as a magazine ‘of art and artisanship.’ It brings to the appreciative 
reader a worthy selection of articles on those topics which interest the cultured house-owner who knows the value of 
silver, old furniture, china, books, and the hundred and one articles valued of educated collectors, as well as the various 
lines of artistic decoration and furnishing of the home. There are good illustrations, and the articles are by good 
writers. Altogether, we look for the permanent success of THE Housk BEAUTIFUL.” —Hartford Post. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 


For sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, or will be sent, postpaid, 
by the Publishers, on receipt of price 


HERBERT 8S. STONE & COMPANY Catbentan weiner tend 


When writing to Advertisers, please mention THE CHAP-BOOK. 
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THE MARIE BURROUGHS ART PORTFOLIO OF 
STAGE CELEBRITIES 


A Collection of Half-tone Photographs of the Leaders in Dramatic and Lyric Art. 300 pages; size, 8 x ro inches. Artisti- 
cally bound, full gilt edges, gold back and side stamps. Cloth, $3.00; half leather, $3.50; full leather. $4.00. 

Into this beautiful volume Miss Marie Burroughs, the well-known actress, for so long Mr. Willard’s leading support, has 
gathered 28: portraits of the most noted artists who have, during recent years, found favor with the American public in drama 
and opera. The portraits are cabinet size, each enclosed in a delicately toned border, giving an artistic effect. Each portrait is 
accompanied by a concise sketch of the artist’s professional career, making the work valuable for the information it conveys, in 
addition to its great interest from an artistic standpoint. 

The careful selection of photographs— many of them the result of special sittings for this work— makes the collection 
chaste in detail, refined in quality, and worthy of admission as an artistic acquisition to the most exclusive and cultured homes. 


Nothing More Appropriate Could Be Found for a Holiday Present. 





BREHM’S LIFE OF ANIMALS 


The Animals of the World (‘‘Brehm’s Tierleben’’)— Mammalia 


A complete Natural History for popular home instruction and for the use of schools. By DR. A. E. BREHM. Illustrated 
with five hundred eng including several color plates, by Fr. Specht, W. Kuhnert, G. Mutzel, R. Kretschmer, W. Camp- 
hausen, L. Beckmann, E. Schmide, Cc. F. Deiker, and P. Meyerheim. Brought down and especially adapted for the use of 
English readers. Translated from the Third German Edition as edited by Prof. Dr. Pechuel-Loesche and Dr. William Haacke, 
and revised and abridged by Prof. Richard Schmidtlein. MAMMALIA. Quarto, 624 pages, full cloth, gold back and side 
stamps, $5.00; half leather, $5.75. 

The great charm of Brehm’s Life of Animals is, that it is entirely untechnical, although thoroughly scientific and accurate. 
Any person can read it, not only with pleasure, but with deep interest. Those who seek entertainment may find it in this work, 
which is full of stirring, eventful, and amusing experiences with animals of all kinds. Those who desire to learn about the traits, 
the peculiarities, the haunts, and habits of the animals of the world, will find in this book the means of pursuing the study with 
pleasure as well as profit. It is the greatest Natural History ever published. No other work can compare with it. 

Joseph Le Conte, the celebrated scientist and biologist, and professor in the University of California, says : 

“*T have carefully examined * Brehm’s Life of Animals.’ It is hard to say which I most admire, its clear and simple style, 
its scientific accuracy, or the splendor and artistic character of its illustrations, In these respects it is unique. It will certainly 
become a powerful means of kindling an interest in natural history in our country.” 


As a Holiday Present for Young People this Magnificent Work Has No Equal. 








VOICE USE AND 
STIMULANTS 


THE CHILD’S VOICE 


Its Treatment With Regard to After 





Containing the Experience in Abstract and Detail of 
nearly four hundred Professional Singers, Actors, Statesmen, 
etc. By Lennox Browns, F. R. C. S., Edin., Senior Surgeon 
to the Central London Throat and Ear Hospital, Surgeon and 
Aural Surgeon to the Royal Society of Musicians, author of 
“Science and Singing, etc. Joint author of “ Voice, Song, 
and Speech,”’ and of “ The Child’s Voice.” 16mo., cloth bind - 
ing, 133 pages. Price, 60 cents. 

A book for all who use the voice in any professional way, 
and all who desire to have a pure and enduring voice. It 


Development 


Containing the Experience in Abstract and Detail of 
over 200 Teachers, and over 600 Students. By Emm Bsunxe, 
Lecturer on Vocal Physiology and Teacher of Voice Production; 
author of the “‘ Mechanism of the Human Voice,” co-author 
of ** Voice, Song and Speech,”” and Lennox Browne, F. R. C. 
S. x16mo, cloth binding, 120 pages. Price, 60 cents. 


Treats on the use and abuse of the child’s voice, with 
rules for its care and treatment, with special reference to 








answers the vexed questions asked by nearly all vocal students, —_ proper development. 
and in fact by nearly all accomplished singers: ‘“‘ What am I 
going to sing on?” etc 


THE GOLD FIELDS OF THE KLONDIKE 


Fortune Seeker’s Guide to the Yukon Regions of Alaska and British America. The story as told by Ladue, 
Berry, Phiscator, and other Gold Finders. By Joun W. Lzonarp. With colored folding map, diagrams, and illustrations. An 
up-to-date book about Alaska and the new gold-fields. 1amo, 224 pages, paper, 25 cents. 








Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers 


A. N. MARQUIS & CO., 356 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 
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THE ROMANCE AND 
HISTORY OF THE 
HUDSON 
A NOTABLE NOVEL, AND ONE NOT sO. 


HAD returned rather late. My great-grand- 
mother, who was a very proper lady, 
frowned on me; my great-grandfather, who 
appreciated the good—and, alas, the bad— 

things of this life, smiled from his canvas. 

Up spoke the Cricket-on-the-Hearth. 

«« There are too many o’ ’em.’’ 

«« What?”’ said I. 

«« Weyman, and Hope tyros, quoting the Zri- 
bune,’’ said the Cricket. 

««? Awkins at least through adventure develops 
the fence ’twixt man and woman,’’ said I; and I 
turned to the books on the table. 

‘« You must damn ’em. The shades of the 
Edinburgh reviewer are about,’ said the Cricket, 


who is an _ obstreperous personality. ‘« These 
Americans are following the fashion.’’ 

*« The fashion be hanged !’’ said I. <« So did 
one young Mr. Irving a certain Scott. He wrote 


of the Hudson valley; he made out of the Dutch- 
English—witness Mr. Jefferson’s Rip—a romance.”’ 

««There’s,’’ acknowledged the Cricket, ** Te 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow.”’ 

««And,’’ I hastened to say, ‘‘the Life of 
Wasbington—which is part and parcel of the Hud- 
son valley—is a masterly biography.’” 

«« T have ridden a wheel from Forty-second Street 
to Tarrytown, and there ’re a lot of monuments,”’ 
said the Cricket; ‘it is the historic American river.’’ 

««So I have heard—so I have heard. The Sons 
of the Revolution have erected things for their own 
glory. Oh, bother, I must review this.’’ 

** Don’t overpraise,’’ said the Cricket. 

From 1 a.m. till dawn I sat over it. 

Free to Serve.—E. Rayner. (Copeland & Day, 
Boston.) The proof of a long book is in the read- 
ing of it. 

A certain young spendthrift—the spendthrift is 
useful to the romancer—went to the devil in the 
London of 1701, and to save himself from a debtor’s 
prison borrowed his sister’s, portion, and this sister 
—an English gentlewoman—accompanies him to 
America. But the ne’er-do-well has paid some 
debts, and to secure their passage binds his sister 
out as a servant in the colony of New York, think- 
ing—this gambler—that he will get the money on 
landing. But of course he does n’t; the poor young 





lady is sold into bondage, and the term of her 
service is bought by a young Dutchman of a manor 
on the Hudson. How she finds herself among 
gentlefolk; how she excites a rivalry between the 
brothers of the manor—this is the theme. 

It might be a story of any time, for that matter; 
it’s simple, human, direct. The author, an artist, 
never once obtrudes her personality: and .if we 
learn history, we are not conscious of it till later 
we realize it. The old Dutch life is deftly imagined, 
and the Governor, Queen Anne’s cousin, 
Cornbury, appears as a living personage. The life 
of the actors is cleverly real; the feudal manor; 
the dark forest background, with its mysterious flit- 
ting figures—Indians, traders, French plotters; 
while in England are the roistering blades who pulled 
off knockers and beat good citizens and watch- 
men, 

But the high distinction of Free to Serve is 
its realization of humanity. Aveline, the heroine, 
is a sweet, charming lady; the Dutch brothers are 
well-made persons. It’s a notable book— so much 
better than Hugh Wynne that, if the publishers’ 
claim for that book be true,—this novel’s is greater 
— it is certainly one of the American novels of 
the year. 

** You are overpraising,’’ screamed the Cricket- 
on-the-Hearth. 

**It’s my opinion,” said I. 

‘*¢ True,’’ quoth the Cricket, ‘* criticism is but a 
personal statement in these sad days.”’ 

And I took up another book. 

In King Washington, we have a much lesser 
performance. Yet the ending days of the Revo- 
lution are conceived with some good appreciation. 
A French-Indian girl parades as a spy; the General 
receives the famous Nicola offer of a crown. But 
for it all, we are being informed —being told 
history—not as in Free to Serve listening to 
a good and true story. Yet for the book itself, the 
photogravure reproduction of the Revolutionary 
houses on the Hudson are valuable. 

As for the American historical novel, to return 
to the objection of my friend, the Cricket, it’s not 
a new matter. Z'be Spy you remember; The Scarlet 
Letter you never may forget. And Dutch America, 
has had no better presentation than E. Rayner’s in 
Free to Serve. Ciinton Ross. 








A SUBSTITUTE FOR GENIUS 


Cortsone.—By F. Marion Crawford. r6me. 2v0ls. 
The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 


INCE the late Edward Payson Roe laid down 

his inspired pen, no American author has 

S had such success in attaching to himself the 
vast, hungry band of seekers after Literary 

Culture whom we may roughly call «« Chatauquans ’” 
as has Mr. F. Marion Crawford. ‘There is this 
difference, however: whereas the ‘‘ Chatauquans’’ 
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read the gifted Roe for Ethical as well as Mental 
Development, they look upon the prolix Mr. Craw- 
ford as an Intellectual Dissipation. Now, since of 
making new ‘‘ Chatauquans’” there is no end; since, 
moreover, of making new Crawford books there is 
likewise no end, Mr. Crawford’s popularity is steady 
and assured. In his latest novel—that is, the latest 
in the past fortnight—Mr. Crawford tells us the 
secret of his success. ‘* Like most successful sing- 
ers,’’ he says of one of the females in Corleone, 
** and, indeed, like most people who succeed re- 
markably in any career, she possessed the extra- 
ordinary energy which ultimately makes a difference 
between success and failure in all struggles for pre- 
éminence. Many have the necessary talent and the 
other necessary gifts; few have, besides these things, 
the restless, untiring force to use them at all times to 
the extreme limit of possibility. People who have 
the requisite facility, but not the indispensable energy, 
find it so hard to realize this fact that they have in- 
verted our modern use of the word ‘genius’ to 
account for their own failures.’? According to this, 
one readily sees that Mr. Crawford will never be a 
failure,—no, not if he has anything to say about it: 
a person of his determination, when both hands 
break down (there is no escaping the belief that he 
is ambidextrous) will promptly study pedography. 

When Mr. Crawford, fifteen years ago, pub- 
lished his first book, Mr. Isaacs, he was at once 
considered what is technically known as ‘‘a young 
man of promise.’”? ‘To outgrow this is in many 
cases difficult; take for example Mr. Richard Hard- 
ing Davis,—he will, undoubtedly, be popularly 
known ‘‘as a young man of promise’’ so long as 
he retains his figure and a well-fitting frock coat, and 
there is no good reason why these two charms should 
not be indefinitely preserved. Mr. Crawford, how- 
ever, has developed into a much more important 
personage than anyone could have predicted in 1882. 
He has grown to be a first-rate second-rate novelist, 
which is almost as good as being a second-rate first- 
rate novelist ; like, say, the late Anthony Trollope. 
If for nothing but bulk and breadth of scope, Mr. 
Crawford’s work is entitled to serious consideration ; 
but when one takes into account the general level 
of excellence, so far as style is concerned (which, 
in view of his method of composition, verges on the 
miraculous ), consideration becomes transformed into 
at least faint praise. For his style is not the higher 
journalism (which is Mr. Davis’s medium), is not that 
of the finished amateur ; it is on the borderland of 
genuine literature and is convincingly professional. 
And Mr. Crawford has one talent, surely, in which 
he excels: his power of securing local color, the 
unique, pervading atmosphere of the place about 
which he is writing is superior to that of any author 
now publishing in English, with the single excep- 
tion of Mr. Thomas Hardy. No traveler who has 
lived in Rome somewhat longer than the obliging 
Mr. Cook permits can for a moment question Mr. 


Crawford’s authoritative manipulation of the pan- 
orama of Roman society ; no one who understands 
New York from Washington square three miles up 
the avenue, can have any doubts as to the reality 
of «*' The Ralstons’’’ environment. [If this gift of 
Mr. Crawford’s is not genius it is certainly talent of 
the highest order,—and talent, incidentally, which 
is used ‘to the extreme limit of possibility.”’ 

Since the publication of Saracinesca, which was a * 
novel of considerable force, and of an appreciable, | 
although meretricious, distinction (if the phrase be 
not too paradoxical), Mr. Crawford has published 
several novels as sequels and corrollaries,—Pietre 
Ghisleri, Sant’ Ilario, Don Orsino, and now, Cor- 
leone; and, as is too frequently the case, none of the 
successors has quite equalled the initial success. 
Corleone, which is a tale of Sicilian brigandage, is, 
needless to say, prolix to a degree. In the first 
volume the author does little but grope around in an 
endeavor to collect all the strands of his plot; in the 
second there are the usual irritating marches and 
countermarches. Although one gets a strong im- 
pression ot the physique and nervous state of the 
different characters, not a single personage leaves 
behind the conviction of a vital personality. The 
plot, however, is thoroughly good; it would make 
an admirable single volume story; even in its present 
attenuated and tortuous form, it does not fail to hold 
one’s attention and spur one over diluted apothegms 
and analyses. The author analysing, by the way, 
is as one shooting at a target with a shotgun ;—the 
bull’s-eye is hit, no matter at what expenditure of 
lead. On the whole, then, it seems scarcely worth 
while, although Mr. Crawford himself is worth 
some attention, to discuss Cor/eone in detail, other 
than to say that it is eminently characteristic; it is 
thoroughly interesting, entirely sincere, and ulti- 
mately meretricious (in the least objectionable sense 
of the word). If virtuosity is its own reward, Mr. 
Crawford is entitled to a large share of contentment. 


INDIAN STORIES—BY A 
WOMAN 


In THE Permanent Way. — By Flora Annie Steel. 
r2mo. The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


FTER Mr. Kipling, Mrs. Steel. The 

A general report on India, constructed 

upon the Masculine Principle by one of 

the ‘*rowdy-dowdy boys,’’ is now fol- 

lowed by a second, constructed upon the Feminine 

Principle by a lady who exhibits all the pecularities 
of femininity and exercises all its privileges. 

Not but that there is the fullness of knowledge in 
either case. In the Plain Tales this knowledge is 
largely asserted by implication. ‘Throughout the 
Permanent Way it is made a matter of pretty thor- 
ough demonstration. But the man writes with 








compression, directness, and a business-like brutality 
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—showing, like Maupassant, the summary and re- 
morseless adequacy of a butcher plying his cleaver 
at the meat-block; while the woman permits herself 
to be diffuse, discursive, undecided, and sometimes 
rather nebulous—she places her chop neatly upon 
the platter, garnishing it nicely (and sometimes su- 
perfluously), and not forgetting to clap her little 
paper frill to the end of the obtruding bone. Each 
fashion has its own good points, for the butcher-shop 
is one place and the kitchen is another. 

Mrs, Stee] is at her pleasantest in those pieces 
wherein the ‘* Weibliche,”’ in subject or in sentiment, 
enjoys its most unimpeded expression. ‘*Glory of 
Woman,”’ in which an elderly gentlewoman leaves 
her dozen ancient and secluded colleagues in an ‘*Art- 
needlework School’ and fronts the publicity of the 
Bazaar itself in order to snatch a willful young pro- 
tegé from the burning, is a little masterpiece both of 
form and representation—a notable combination of 
refined feeling and stirring action. Another brief 
piece, ‘*A Bit of Land,”’’ displays a shade of delicate 
sentiment far beyond the reach of the merely Mas- 
culine. An old Indian, who is filling provisionally 
the office of surveyor for his neighbors’ fields until 
his grandson shall reach the age for assuming his 
hereditary place, falls into a maze of error through 
his inability to cope with the «* Three-Legged One’’ 
(the surveyor’s tripod )—a new-fangled instrument, 
whose use is compulsory. Though attempts are 
made to propitiate the three-legged divinity with 
garlands of marigold and to placate him with platters 
of curds and butter, he still remains obdurate, and 
old Tulsi, despite his best endeavors, is confronted 
in his map-making by an extra patch of white among 
his plats of green. He is summoned before the 
ruddy-faced representative of the ruling race to jus- 
tify himself: 

«*How do you think that bit of land came into 
your village?”’ 

Tulsi hesitated, gained confidence somehow from 
the blue eyes: ‘‘ Unless Purumeshwar sent a bit of 
another world?’’ he suggested meekly. 

The Englishman stood for a moment looking 
down on the wizened, monkey-like face, the truth- 
ful finger, the accusing white spot. ‘I think he 
has,”’ he said at last. **Go home Tulsi, and color 
it blue. Ill pass it as a bit of Paradise.’’ 








MR. CHAMBERS’S TWO 
BOOKS 


Tue Mystery or Cuoice.—By Robert W. Cham- 
bers. rOmo. D. Appleton F Co. $7.25. 
Lorraine.—By Robert W. Chambers. r2m0. 

Harper &F Bros. $7.50. 
T is not often that a reviewer is grateful to an 
| author who publishes two volumes in rapid 
succession. But Mr. Chambers in Lorraine 
gives us such unmistakable evidence that Tbe 
Mystery of Choice is only apprentice work that he 


has removed half the difficulty of treating this latter 
book 


The Mystery of Choice (doubtless a reference to 
the title selected for the volume) is full of Mr. 
Chambers’s experiments, and is proof of his unusual 
versatility. He panders very pleasantly to the 
public’s taste for the grewsome and bloody, to its 
love for smart dialogue, to its fondness for unex- 
plained mysteries, to its pleasure in scientific ‘¢ fake ’’ 
stories, and to its undoubted interest in insanity. It 
must be admitted that he could earn more as editor 
of a Sunday newspaper than he ever will as a decent 
novelist. 

Those who remember his first volume The King 
in Yellow know with what brilliancy he addresses 
himself to raving, and with what power he chills the 
reader’s marrow. His horrors are not planned 
and executed as were Poe’s, with the implements of 
terror used sparingly. Mr. Chambers is wasteful; he 
piles Satanism upon murder, stops not at the ghosts 
of renegade priests, and employs freely death’s-head 
moths and white shadows. He is quite irresponsible; 
he starts a pretty little ** Dolly Dialogue ’’ between 
a man and a maid, hurls them to their death over a 
cliff, sends them for charming honey-mooning in 
Paris and Brittany, and finally ends the story raving 
like a maniac about—heaven knows what. He 
sends a hunted murderer away from what might as 
well be a Michigan lumber camp as anything else, 
out through fogs and pages of really charming writing, 
to Grief, a luxuriantly tropical island, where Primitive 
Woman awaits him chanting in a strange tongue— 
all in the best manner of many jeunes of France, 
a country where Mr. Chambers finds largely inspira- 
tion and subject. 

We have no idea that Mr. Chambers means 
to enshrine in his symbolic vagaries any fresh reve- 
lation. He knows, however, the charm of willful 
and unexplained mystery. The whole is very 
brilliantly slovenly, very wayward, very effective, 
and very affected writing, with considerable indi- 
vidual quality, and throughout the real ‘* knack ’’ of 
the story-teller which makes a tale readable in spite 
of all. 

In Lorraine Mr. Chambers has devoted him to 
only one kind of writing, has quite freed himself 
from affectation, and has produced a book whose 
merits are considerable and whose faults are not ex- 
asperating. The Franco-Prussian war of 1870 is 
so big a subject that it dwarfs Mr. Chambers’s little 
story of the slowly growing love of his hero and 
heroine. In‘truth, he has wasted little invention on 
his characters and formal plot. There is no growth 
of character, and no concatenation of events. Paus- 
ing to run back over the story one even calls it care- 
less in construction. But the spectacle of war 
forces individuals into the back-ground. We see of 
the struggle what a man and a woman might see 
who were constrained to be in the province of Lor- 
raine trom the beginning to the end. ‘The rush to 
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the frontier, the retreat before the advancing Ger- 
mans, and the sombre and cruel guerrilla warfare of 
the peasant /ramc-tireurs after the province was 
occupied by the invaders: all this Mr. Chambers 
depicts with spirit and with great vividness, We 
have momentary glimpses of Napoleon, during the 
first retreat and later at Sedan; we catch a sight of 
the Red Prince ‘tearing a bloody path to Metz,’’ 
and of Archibald Graham (Forbes) gathering news. 
There are great battles, skirmishes, and desperate 
hand-to-hand encounters in the forest. 

The minor characters, gathered in the first few 
chapters at a gay party in the Chateau Morteyn, are 
sketched lightly but well, from the Vicomte Mort- 
eyn, the Jeau-sabreur of the old school, to Molly 
Hesketh, the charming ‘‘ frisky matron’’ of Eng- 
land. 

Mr. Chambers has competed with two rival 
American novelists. He has challenged Mr. 
Stephen Crane with his war scenes. He touches 
these, it is true, very little from the point of view of 
the individual shivering recruit. What Mr. Cham- 
bers seeks to depict is the broad sweep of campaign- 
ing armies, which crushes into nothingness individ- 
ual bravery or cowardice. Yet in spite of this there 
is enough of personal exploits to bring Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis to mind and into competition. With 
less effort, and it seems to us as much success, Mr. 
Chambers makes his soldiers brave yet fashionable, 
and, without unduly violating taste, encloses in 
well-made clothes much courage, chivalry, and loyal 
friendship. Lorraine is a very gallant book. It is 
a much better book than The Mystery of Choice, but 
the latter is more unusual, and will be, we suspect, as 
interesting to many. 








THE CAVE MAN’S MAR- 
RIAGE A SUCCESS 


Tue Story or As: A Tate or THE TIME OF THE 
Cave Man.—By Stanley Waterloo. r2mo. Way 
tf Williams. $1.50. 


AKING prehistoric man at the crisis of 
the first two anthropological epochs for 
his subject, Mr. Waterloo succeeds in 
writing a tendenz romanz in which mar- 

riage is a marked success—owing chiefly, as he ob- 
serves, to the ability to dodge palzolithic weapons, 
however skillfully projected. His hero is no less a 
person than the first inventor of the bow and arrow, 
as well as the first man of all of us to profit by the 
polishing of his weapons and utensils. Ab demon- 
strates in his own person convincingly how easily 
the transition was effected to the neolithic age—he 
was, to draw a comparison from the telegraph, the 
Morse and Field of his time rolled into one. 

Of the recreations and daily life of humanity in a 
day remote in Europe but not yet dead upon the 
earth, Mr. Waterloo gives a picture in which scien- 





tific knowledge is enlivened by insight into the im- 
mutabilities of human nature quite to the point of 
conviction. His vivid pictures are, it is true, highly 
idealized, and certain practices of the age, cannibal- 
ism, confusion of kinship, and other matters now be- 
come unconventional, he eliminates entirely. His 
book, though it does not, and could not, tell all the 
truth, is accurate to the point of painstaking in what 
it does disclose. ‘There is good hunting, good eat- 
ing, and good fighting in it; from beginning to end 
it breathes the freedom and breadth of an almost in- 
finitely distant past, and if there is not a chapter 
especially devoted to the cave man’s religion an 
abundance of detail sets forth what it was that made 
the appeal to him from without. Particularly for- 
tunate has Mr. Waterloo been in avoiding the 
ground occupied by Mr. Kipling’s Mowgli; a single 
episode in Ab’s career—the manner of his running 
after the slaying of Oak—bringing the wolf-child to 
mind. Not long ago a Frenchman made the lacus- 
trine man his own and sketched in the transition 
from the neolithic to the bronze age. By taking a 
long step backward Mr. Waterloo has not only 
made a distinct advance upon his predecessor’s 
method and treatment—to use an Irishism—but has 
conquered a new age, for the purposes of the novel- 
ist. Ab, and Lightfoot, his wife, are henceforth to 
be enumerated among our most distinguished an- 
cestors. 








TAKEN BY SIEGE 


Taxen By Stece.—By Feannette L. Gilder. ramo. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


ISS GILDER has had the courage of a 
woman’s convictions. She has pub- 
lished in book form, and openly ac- 


knowledged, the romance of ten years 
ago, then appearing anonymously in a somewhat 
minor magazine. In a neat preface she hints that 
her production has interested people of intelligence, 
and is mildly sarcastic over the critic who thought 
she did n’t know everything about the inside of a 
newspaper office. 

The Critic has always had a certain kind of prac- 
tical humor, and at first one wonders if the whole 
thing is not a joke—just to let people see how bare- 
footed the shoemaker’s children can go. Never, 
surely, was a story, written from among the lettered, 
more entirely commonplace, more banal. There is 
every reason to believe that salesladies all over the 
country will beg, borrow, or steal copies of it, and 
it should press hard the popularity of Mr. E. P. Roe 
at the library counters. For there is not a feeling— 
certainly not an expression—which does not perfectly 
appeal to these readers. 

Who else could hope to appreciate properly the 
heroine? A singer so resplendent that there ** wasn’t 
a man, woman, or child in all New York who would 
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not have been proud to do her a favor,’’ who might 
have had her carriage dragged home by the Union 
Club men, if she had not tactfully refrained from 
asking it, and toward whom the breath of scandal 
had never—no, never—blown the least little puff. 
And then this goddess asks the hero to “just drop 
*round.’’ Men in the far West die willingly mur- 
muring her name, and the swaggerer of the clubs aches 
to be known as her fiancé. No troublesome throat, 
no broken contracts, mar her superb onset—nothing 
but adoration, flowers, and reporters. 

And Rush—Homerically named—entering the city 
with the education of a college junior at twenty, upon 
whom experiences simply pall, until he sinks happy, 
but conscious of his worth, into the seat of the man- 
aging editor of the Dawa, under the fond tutelage of 
no less a man than Mr. John Gasper Plummett, and 
for whom on the last page, while his ‘‘ strong arms 
are around her,’’ her head rests on his successward 
shoulder. 

With an interesting foreshadowing of her future 
career, as at least one-half a critic, the author has, at 
several points, skillfully guided her readers into the 
proper social and ethical way by a touch of personal 
preference or detail. When Archie shows signs of 
being in love with his ‘‘cousin,’’ she hastens to say 
that she was only a pretend one, ‘<else I should have 
taken no interest in his sentiment for her,’’ and what 
could exceed in delicacy of touch and morale that 
moment when the hero is about to meet the heroine? 
«« He had taken his usual bath in the morning, but 
he took another.’’ 

The book should have been dedicated to Mr. 
Edward Bok, and its proper place would be first in 
a series to be called the Department Store Library. 








THE DAYS OF JEANNE 
~ pDPARC 
Tue Days or Jeanne v’ Arc.—By Mary. Hartwell 
Catherwood. r2mo. Houghton, Mifflin &F Co. 
$7.50. 

OME centuries ago the Maid of Orleans was 
done to death by the English, and during 
the last few years it has seemed that she 
stood in danger of a like fate at the hands 

of authors, But the subject is one of such per- 
petual inspiration, and the authors have on the 
whole proved themselves so competent, that it is 
with no feeling of satiety that one turns to the vol- 
ume in which are ‘brought together Mrs. Cather- 
wood’s papers. 

». It is in the interests of exactness that we do not 
call the book a novel. It is rather ‘‘a chronicle’’ in 
the old meaning of the word, and Mrs. Catherwood 
has kindly obviated the necessity of criticizing her 
work as though it were meant for a well-knit and 
compact tale. Yet, in justice, it must be said that 
her construction here is less rickety than what one 
finds in half the romances of the day. 


The subject is one which obviously suited Mrs. 
Catherwood’s temperament and knowledge, the 
latter increased by much study and travel in France. 
She has taken her work with absolute seriousness. 
Only a modern novelist himself could, we suppose, 
appreciate the boldness of Mrs. Catherwood’s pre- 
face. ‘*At the risk of moving a smile,’’ she says, 
««T will confess it as the result of a divine hint.’’ 

After this it is surprising how little she has dwelt 
on marvel and miracle. She approaches the super- 
natural in the medizval spirit, as almost a com- 
monplace. So, although the lights glow about the 
virgin’s head and heaven vouchsafes her strange signs, 
we pass naturally from the wonder of this to narra- 
tion of the simple peasant life of the province ot 
Lorraine. Mrs. Catherwood surprises constantly by 
her lack of violence, for the subject might easily 
tempt to rhetorical flights. She is not lacking in 
force, yet the sweetness of her writing is more no- 
ticeable than its vigor. Leaving the time of early vis- 
ions and hearing of voices behind, she brings Jeanne 
from Lorraine to her end in the flames at Rouen, an 
appealingly pathetic as much as a heroic figure, to 
whom arises not only the incense of popular devotion, 
but the smoke of men’s deepest and strongest love. 
Nothing keeps the figure of the warrior-maid 
more human than the constant presence of Bertrand 
at her side with his suppressed but unconquered love. 

One cannot be too thankful for Mrs. Cather- 
wood’s determination to write her story in modern 
English and to spare us the affectations of archaic 
phrasing. This act in itself puts sentimentality and 
nonsense to rout, and gives us a rational romanticism. 





UNKIST, UNKIND 


Unxist, Unxinn.— By Violet Hunt. r2mo. Harper 
&¥ Bros. $7.25. 


HOSE for whom its ridiculous title does 
not constitute a kind of quarantine—and 
that ought to be almost anybody of dis- 
cretion—will find Umkist, Unkind a very 

pretty story, with a quality of its own. 

If the very early chapters seem merely fair imita- 
tions of the Duchess’s best, the atmosphere of Craw- 
law Tower changes things and people, until they are 
all covered with the dust and ashes of a by-gone 
time, 

The author, not moving within the white light 
that falls ipon Greeba Castle, has not submitted the 
archzological parts of her book to expert criticism, 
results which endear her to her public, for the barrows, 
the cists, and crania, and myths of the Cheviot Hills 
sound very real; and if they were indeed never ex- 
humed by a delightfully handsome Dry-as-dust like 
Sir Anthony, they ought to have been. 

It is round Sibella—the lady so unkindly unkist— 
however, that the story moves, growing gruesome 
as the row of old skulls adorning her bed-posts. In 
a house where the skeleton of ‘*old Geordie’’ 
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clutches the caller on the stair, and where aged bones 
of the oldest inhabitant stew in the kitchen with the 
harmless domestic soup, one is not surprised that 
things more uncanny still come to pass. Nor that 
the little yellow butterfly girl who gets in Sibella’s 
way should be found, quite cold and pale in the 
light of the small windows, the great gold necklace 
of the chieftain of Maiden Knowe twisted tight round 
her neck, and on her temple, where the bone is thin- 
nest, a straight, deep cut from one of the bronze 
knives of the old cabinet. 

And yet Sibella, with her sleepwalkings, her cats, 
her waxen figures, her spells and her poisoned rings, 
is made to seem like a veritable creature. She gets 
on one’s nerves, but she can be pitied, and scolded, 
too. 
All this, told as it is by the pale, plain, uninter- 
esting companion, has a peculiar charm which, for 
want of a better word, one is forced to call literary. 
It is not at all the story—it is the touch. 








DOMESTICATED EXOTICS 


Dariset.—By R. D. Blackmore. sr2m0. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.50. 


R. BLACKMORE has tried to combine 
two alien elements in his latest novel. 
Upon the soft, gray back-ground of 


Surrey he has painted in rich and bril- 
liant colors a group of Orientals. And if the re- 
sulting picture is not harmonious, it is because of the 
conception rather than the workmanship. Mr. 
Blackmore’s deft and delicate style is adapted to the 
sun and mists of Surrey; there he is at home; he 
knows his ground; his readers feel entirely at ease. 
His touch upon the country is as light as thistle-down, 
but it makes it flash before you. His slight descrip- 
tions are imaginative—sometimes even exquisite; they 
have an individual atmosphere. There is character 
also in his English people, with their fresh and whole- 
some frankness. And the hero, who tells the story, is 
not made entirely of heroic stuff. He is guilty of 
refreshing inconsistencies and delightful errors. He 
can even be intensely and most humanly disagree- 
able. But once let him approach the oriental shrine 
which he himself erects, and he becomes a changed 
writer if not a changed man. Within that sacred 
circle everything is perfection, but cold and stiff, in 
spite of an evident effort to make it warm and liv- 
ing. We leave life behind upon entering it. 

The beautiful Dariel from the Caucasus does not 
exist for us; she is a creature of another world, a myth, 
a fairy. The loveliness of her person and character 
has not the reality of George’s occasional obstinate 
blundering nor the charm of his sister’s playfulness. 
We pity the honest but unfortunate young English- 
man who is obliged to live up to the level of so 
much perfection. The story of Imar, the father of 
Dariel, is inserted with almost the effect of an 


«* Arabian Nights’ ’’ tale in a novel by Jane Austen. 
The author’s change of style in it is dexterous, but 
the subject is foreign to the matter in hand. 

The book is not homogeneous, and it drags 
lamentably. Yet, with all that, there is a sparkle - 
here and there of the Blackmore who wrote Lorna 
Doone; there is grace and gaiety, and the fresh, 
sweet fragrance of the fields, and, with this, a sym- 
pathy with dogs and horses, a cheerful tolerance, a 
fine optimism. It is pure, impossible romance. 








M. TAINE’S JOURNEYS 


Journeys TuroucH France.—By H. A. Taine. 
r2mo. Illustrated. $2.50. 


Toe is no indication at present that the 
conditions of provincial life in France dur- 
ing the early ’60’s are likely to become a 

matter of acute historical interest, but if 
they ever do, then this early book by M. Taine will 
easily take high rank among the ‘‘documents’’ of 
the time. The author, at the age of 35, was em- 
ployed as an examiner in the government schools, 
and his observations and impressions as he ranged 
up and down through the départements were embodied 
in a kind of loose diary—a sort of picturesque and 
informal report upon all the features of the provincial 
life of the country: agriculture and landscape, market- 
places and shops, types of the lesser dourgeoiserie and 
of the peasantry, picture-galleries and architectural 
monuments, the emoluments and diversions of col- 
lege professors and young army officers—in short, 
the comprehensive survey of a ‘‘democracy, impelled 
by men who write and controlled by officials ’>—by 
that official class which <<‘ takes the place of the old 
nobility,’’ and provides the rest of the population, 

‘* without so much as being asked, with markets, 

colleges, law-courts, and all kinds of grandmotherly 

intervention.’”” What Arthur Young did for the 

France that preceded the Revolution, M. Taine 

may be considered to have done in a measure for 

the France that was moving on toward the Débicle. 

His attitude, however, is too markedly profes- 
sional; his associates throughout his rounds are his 
fellow-educators, and his standpoint is largely that 
of the cathedra. While his vision is remarkably 
clear, direct, business-like, we are now and then 
abashed by his consciousness of his own wide com- 
petence, by his facility in prompt and confident 
generalization, and by the remorseless regularity of 
the operation of his mental machinery—a kind of 
quartz-crusher that reduces men, things, ideas, and 
institutions to the exceeding smallness that we asso- 
ciate in general only with the mills of the gods. 

Now and then one thing or another spills out of the 

over-full hopper: a bit of pessimism, with the — 

author’s own satisfaction in it; oftener, a bit ot 

Anglomania, proper to the man who was presently 

to write the History of English Literature; oftenest, 
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a word in the querulous tone of the young pro- 
fessor who is displeased to find actualities at variance 
with his own theories and preferences. 

The book, however, is charged with an extreme 
of life and color ; the writer’s liking for both human 
physiognomy and the physiognomy of landscape is 
unfailing, and his presentation of everything is inva- 
riably deft, swift, pointed. He devotes a good deal 
of attention to the influence exerted by the church 
on education a generation ago—from the secular 
point of view; and his chapter on Poitiers gives an 
amusing picture of the Legitimist aristocracy in 
retirement. His pleasant characterization of Nancy 
will be appreciated by any one who has passed a 
few hours in that agreeable old town. Paris, of 
course, we often find played off against the prov- 
inces, and the neat formulation of all the elements 
of the national life goes on constantly, sams dire, in 
the usual French fashion. 

The qualities of the original style—sec, trig, pre- 
cise, over-articulated — are well preserved in the 
translation, though more is sometimes required ot 
our own bare past participle than the genius of the 
languagecan meet. The book contains a number of 
illustrations—not too hackneyed, for the most part. 








A DICTIONARY OF AMERI- 
CAN AUTHORS 


A Dictionary or American AutHors.—By Oscar 
Fay Adams. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin &F Co., 
Sve. $7.00. 


NY one that has fallen into the pit of the 
compiler, become entangled in the web 
of the indexer of names, will look 
leniently on the performance of Mr. 

Oscar Fay Adams in the preparation of his Dic- 
tionary of American Authors. He will take the 
author at his word when he says that, notwithstand- 
ing the six thousand and more names he has alpha- 
betized, the list of American writers is not exhaust- 
ive; indeed, he will wonder why the author should 
take the trouble to say so. Moreover, he will con- 
gratulate Mr. Adams for considerable success, ap- 
parently without the aid of an established principle 
of selection, a favorite convenience in tasks of the 
order in question. Mr. Adams knows the differ- 
ence between writing and literature, between poets 
and poetasters; and, since he could not include all 
the writers of America, why did he not draw the 
lines a little tighter, and put his labor on the entries 
worth while, seeing to it that they were full and 
accurate, names, dates, and all? If all the Ameri- 
cans whose claims to authorship rest on such publi- 
cations as An Anti-Tobacco Treatise, or Baptism, 
and The Relation of Boards of Health and Intem- 
perance, cannot go in, why put in one and 
leave the hundreds of others unraked from the dust- 
heaps of oblivion and old decay? If Mrs. S. T. 


Gest) Moore is an American writer by virtue of 
e novel, Ryle’s Open Gate, why, by reason of her 
bounteous outpouring, her limitless lyricism, is not 
that other Moore at least among the versifiers— 
Julia H. Moore, <* the sweet singer of Michigan,”’ 
the honeyed wonder of the West? Is it more, for- 
sooth, to pen an honest tale than to rob the Hybla 
bees? We confess that we do not know why the 
author has done this and not done that, all along the 
way, and we suspect that he himself is not a whit 
wiser. 

Seriously, the new dictionary falls short of the 
mark we had set for it; the entries are too meagre 
and too wayward to take the place of those of the 
bulky works from which they were largely drawn. 
As a tool of ready reference for a point or two about 
an American writer when one is in a hurry and 
not too particular, the dictionary wil] serve, and so 
save much time and trouble. Here, as we see it, 
is the spot for commendation; and it is no small 
one at this particular whirlwind stage of activity. 
For example, if one wishes to find in what State 
John Godfrey Saxe was born, or the year of his 
birth or of his death, and if he ever lived in any 
other State than Vermont, or the titles of his publi- 
cations—if one wishes to know any or all of these 
points they may be found by opening the dictionary 
to the name Saxe; but if one wishes such points as 
the town of Saxe’s nativity, or the dates of publica- 
tion of his volumes, or whether they reached four 
or forty editions; whether he was ever an editor or 
a lecturer, or held a State or United States office, 
or where and when he was graduated, or when and 
where he was admitted to the bar—if one is in pur- 
suit of such points, the old search will have to be 
instituted through Allibone, Appleton, Tbe Library 
of American Literature, The Century Dictionary of 
Names, and the rest. Mr. Adams has done a deal 
of work, and it has not been in vain; still we can- 
not help wishing that he had set out with a fixed 
principle of selection, that he had covered less 
ground and given more heed to his steps. We have 
little or no fault to find with Mr. Adams as a critic; 
but we cannot commend him as a cataloguer. 








MINOR VERSE 
Opats.— By Olive Custance. r6mo. Fobn Lane. 
$7.25. 


Epicrams.—By Arthur F. Stringer. r2me. T. H. 
Warren. $0.50. 


ISS CUSTANCE has three or four 
poetical thoughts of the purest quality, 


which she contrives to weave, singly 
or in combination, through a little 
volume containing some forty poems. None of these 
is strikingly original, though the world is the better 
for having them brought to it. In these days, when 
there is so much more phrasing than thought, so 
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many poets with a thorough knowledge of che essen- 
tials of poetry in every respect not wholly intellec- 
tual, the singularity of the examples before us lies 
chiefly in their lack of technical restraint. Allitera- 
tion runs wild, /eaves and 4reeze are made to rhyme, 
and the adjectives actually outnumber the nouns in 
many of her stanzas. 

Mr. Stringer, on the other hand, is didactic or 
nothing. To One in Search of Song he says: 


«« Sweep not the skies for thine ethereal theme, 
Lest near the sun thou singe the wings of song; 
But while lone readers of the stars but dream, 
Beat down with rhythmic wings some earthly 
wrong.”’ 


As the poet follows the advice given in the first 
and neglects that in the last of these verses, his 
quatrains are monotonous reading, clever as are the 
ideas several of them embody. 








A HISTORY OF METHODISM 


A Hisrory or Metuopism 1n THE Unitep States. 
—By Fames M. Buckley. Octavo. Illustrated. 
2vol. Harper &¥ Brothers. $5.00. 


HE fact that these stout volumes are from 
the pen of Dr. James M. Buckley, the 
veteran editor of the Christian Advocate, 
the leading organ of the Methodist 

Episcopal Church, is ample guarantee of the purity 
of its English and the accuracy of its facts. 

‘« The purpose of this volume,”’ says the author, 
in the opening chapter, ‘is to distinguish Method- 
ism from other forms of Protestant Christianity in 
the United States; to trace its origin and follow its 
development, explain the modifications which it has 
undergone, and to perform these functions for the 
different denominations into which, in the course of 
one hundred and thirty years, it has divided. To 
do these things fully would expand the work to the 
dimensions of a library. Yet, if events be selected 
with judgment, condensed with rigor, and unfolded 
in proper order, the result may be a portraiture suf- 
ficiently exact to enable those who are to-morrow to 
derive their knowledge of Methodism therefrom 
to recognize the different religious physiognomies 
delineated, and to suggest to such as desire more ex- 
tended study the routes of investigation which 
should be pursued.’’ Dr. Buckley’s book is a 
history of one of the most remarkable re- 
ligious movements the world has witnessed 
since the days of the apostles. Beginning with the 
** Holy Club’’ at Oxford in 1739, it spread under 
the leadership of John Wesley until his death, and 
afterward of his successors, until now it numbers 
its communicants by millions, and its adherents by 
tens of millions. It crossed the Atlantic, and in 
1766, under the promptings of Barbara Heck, 
Philip Embury, an Irish carpenter, began to preach 
Methodism in his own cabin in the city of New 


York. An awakening was the result. A society 
was organized. Help was sent from England, and 
the work spread like fire on a western prairie, until 
to-day there are probably not less than fifteen mil- 
lions of adherents in the United States alone. In 
the first ecumenical conference, held in London in 
1881, thirteen Methodist organizations were repre- 
sented from the United States and five from Canada. 
Heretofore each of the more or less complete his- 
tories of Methodism has treated of some one body 
in which the writer was specially interested. In 
this, however, each of these organizations has a 
place, and each is treated with a degree of fairness 
and liberality which seems to leave no ground for 
complaint. 

The first four chapters are devoted to the rise of 
Methodism in its Fatherland, and give a vivid pic- 
ture of the trials and triumphs of the movement 
down to its genesis in this country. These chapters 
furnish a most appropriate introduction to the work 
itself, and enable the reader to understand the 
methods, and appreciate the difficulties of the first 
workers in the United States. 

‘*The early history of American Methodism,”’ 
says Dr. Buckley, ‘‘is a record of toil, hardship, 
self-denial, frugality, and intense devotion; absti- 
nence was required from all forms of dissipation, 
from every amusement of an evil or absorbing na- 
ture, and from worldly display. Systematic giving 
was the rule, and all the resources of the church 
were utilized. The conversion of souls was the 
principal object. Special attention was given to the 
poor and to children and youth, and total absti- 
nence from intoxicating liquors was enforced, until 
no body of Christians, except the Society of Friends, 
was so universally temperate and so generally ab- 
stinent.”’ 

The number of denominations into which Meth- 
odism is divided suggests that there have been pe- 
riods of internal dissension and strife; and it is a 
very delicate and a very difficult task to write an 
account of these controversies which, while it omits 
no fact that ought to be made known, shall so state 
those facts as to give no offence to either party. 
Yet it is believed that Dr. Buckley has performed 
the task in such manner as to give entire satisfaction 
to all concerned. Probably there is no man better 
qualified for writing such a work than he. His ac- 
tive yet discriminating intellect, his thorough 
familiarity with the subject, and his inherent love of 
fair play, seem to point to him as a man for the task, 
and his history is an exceedingly valuable accession 
to the literature of Methodism. 
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